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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE 7DLER, having omitted to diſtin- 
guiſh the Eflays of his Correſpondents 
by any particular fignature, thinks it necef- 
ſary to inform his Readers; that from the 
ninth, the fifteenth, hog” Sd forty-ſe- 
cond, fifty-fourth, fixty-ſeventh, ſeventy- 
ſixth, ſeventy-ninth, eighty-ſecond, ninety- 
third, ninety-ſixth, a ninety-eighth Pa- 
pers he claims no other praiſe than that of 
having given them to the Publick.  _ 
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Luſimus. | ; 1 5 : . ; ” hom. i 
HOSE who attempt periodical Efſays ſeem to be of- 
ten ſtopped in the beginning, by the diſſiculty of 


finding a proper title. Two writers, ſince the time of 


the Spectator, have aſſumed «his name, without any pre- 
tenſions to lawful inheritance; an effort was once made to 
revive the Tatler; and the ſtrange appellations, by 


which other papers have. been called, ſhow that the au- 
thors were diſtreſſed, like the natives vf America, Wo 


come to- the ge 77 beg a nme. . 
It will be eaſily believed of the Idler, that if his 
title had required any ſearch, he never would have found 


it. Every mode of life has its conveniences. The Idler, 


who habituates himſelf to be ſatisfied. with what he can 
moſt eaſily obtain, not only eſcapes labours which are of- 


ten fruitleſs, but ſometimes ſucceeds better than thuſe who 
deſpiſe all that is within their reach, and think every 


thing more valuable as it is harder to be acquired 


. * Py „ K 


If ſimilitude of manners be a motive to kindneſs, he 


Idler may flatter himſelf with univerſal patronage... 


There is no' ſingle character under which ſuch numbers 
are comprized. Every man is, or hopes to be, an Idler. 


Even thoſe who ſeem to differ moſt from us are haſtening 
to increaſe our fraternity. As peace is the end of war, ſo 


to be. idle is the ultimate purpoſe of the buſ. 


8 


. 8 
e 
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1 „„ THE IDLER. 
There is perhaps no appellation by which a writer can 
better denote his kindred to the human ſpecies. It has 
been found hard to deſcribe man by an adequate defini- 
tion. Some philoſophers. have called him a reaſonable 
animal, but others have conſidered reaſon as a quality of 
which many creatures partake. He has been termed. 
likewiſe a lavghing-enimal ; but it is ſajd-that fome men 
have never laughed. Perhaps man may be more pro- 
perly diſtinguithed as an idle animal ; for there is no man 
who is not ſometimes idle. It is at leaſt a definition from 
Which none that ſhall find it in this paper can be excepted ; 
for who can be more idle than the reader of the Idler? 
That the definition may be complete, idleneſs muſt be 
not only the general, but the peculiar characteriſtic of 
man; and perhaps man is the only being_that can pro- 
perly be called idle, that does by others What he might 
& himſelf, or ſacrifices duty or. pleafure to the love of 
eaſe. : : 8 
Scarcely any name can be imagined from which leſs 
envy or competition is to be dreaded; The Idler has no 
rivals or enemies. The man of buſmeſs forgets him; 
the man of enterprize deſpiſes him; and though ſuch as 
tread the ſame track of life fall commonly into jealouſy 
and diſcord, Idlers are always found to affociate in peace; 
and he who ts moſt famed for doing nothing, is glad to 


. 


be gratified by this paper; for the Idler is always inqui- 


Vet hope is net wholly to be caſt away. The Idler, 


of an Idler is rapid ud impetuous, as ponderous bodies 


that his letters muſt not be long; no words are to be 


| Inability z conſcious dulneſs has little right to be prolix, 


Something the 1dler's character may be. ſuppoſed tod 


promiſe. Thoſe that are curious after diminutive hif- 
tory, who watch the revolutions of families, and the riſe 
and fall of characters either male or female, will hope to 


fitive, and ſe retentive. He that delights in oble- 
quy and fatire, and wiſhes. to ſee clouds gathering ow r 
any reputation that dazzles him wg brightneſs, will 
ſnatch up the Idler's eſſays with a. beating heart. Ihle 
Idler is naturally cenſorious; thoſe who attempt nothing 
themſelves think every thing eaſily per formed, and conſi- 
der the unſucceſsful always as criminal. 
I think it neceſſary to give notige, that I make no con - 
tract, nor incur any obligation. If thoſe who depend on 
the Idler for intelligence and entertainment ſhould ſuffer - 
the diſappointment which commoniy follows ill-piaced t 
expectations, they are to lay the blame only on-themſelves. 


— 


though ſluggiſh, is yet alive, and may ſometimes be ſti- 
mulated to vigour and activity. He may deſcend into 
profoundneſs, or tower into ſublimity; for the diligence 


forced into velocity move with violence proportionate ta 
But theſe vehement exertions of intelle& cannot be 
frequent; and he will therefore gladly receive help from 
any correſpondent, who ſhall enable him to pleaſe without 
his own labour. He excludes no ſtyle, he prohibits no 
ſubje&z only let him that writes to the Idler remember, 


ſquandered in declarations of eſteem, or confeſſions of 


and praiſe is not ſo welcome to the Idler as quiet. 
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MANY poſitions are often on the tongue, and ſeldom . 


in the mind; there are many truths which every 
human being acknowledges and forgets. It is generally 
' Known, that he who expects much will be often diſa 
pointed; yet diſappointment ſeldom cures us of ex e 
ation, or has any other effect than that of producing a 
moral ſentence, or peeviſh exclamation. He that em- 
-barks in the voyage of life, will always wiſh to advance 
rather by the impulſe of the wind, than the ſtrokes of 
the oar; and many founder in the paſſage, while they 
lie waiting for the gale that is to waft them to their wiſh. 
It will naturally be ſuſpected that the Idler has latel 
ſuffered ſome diſappointment, and that he does not tall. 
thus gravely for nothing. No man is required to betray 
his own ſecrets. I will, however, confeſs, that I have 
now been a writer almoſt a week, and have not heard a 
ſingle word of praiſe, nor received one hint from any - 
eee e ec bor DN 
Whence this negligence proceeds I am not able to diſ- 
cover. Many of 55 — have thought them- 
ſelves obliged to return their, acknowledgments in the ſe- 
cond paper, for the kind reception of the firſt; and in a 
fort time, apologies have become neceſſary to thoſe inge- 
nious gentlemen and ladies, whoſe performances, though 
in the hiptteſt degree elegant and learned, have been 
unavoidably delayed. n e 
What then will be thought of me, who, having ex- 
perienced no kindneſs, have no thanks to return; whom 
no gentleman or lady has yet enabled to give any cauſe of 
diſcontent, and who have therefore no opportunity of 
mewing how ſkilfully 1 can pacify reſentment, extenuate 
negligence, or palliate rejection? Nas „ 
Ik, have long known that ſplendor of reputation is not 
to be counted among the neceſſaries of life, and ay 
1 5 . 2 „„ mall 
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"THE 1DLER, 


| hall not muck repine if praiſe be with-held till it is bet- © 
ter deſerved. | But furely I may be allowed to complain 
that, in a nation of authors, not one has thought me 


worthy of notice after fo fair an invitation. 
At the time when the rage of writing has ſeized the 
old and young, when the cook warbles her lyrics in the 
kitchen, and the chraſher vociferates his heroies in the 
barn; when our traders deal out knowledge in bulk 


volumes, and our girls forſake their ſamplers to teach 


kingdoms wiſdom ; it may ſeem yery unneceſſary to draw 
any more from their proper 6ecupations, by affording 
new opportunities of literary fame. 1 


I ſhould be indeed unwilling to find that, for the file 


of correſponding with the Idler, the ſmith's iron had 


cooled on the anvil, or the ſpinſter's diſtaff ſtood unem- 
ploy I folicit only the contributions of thoſe Who 
ve already devoted tente to literature, or, Without 

any determmate attention, wander at large through the 
expanſe of life, and wear out the day in hearing at one 
place what they utter at another. Dy L 

Of theſe, a great part are alceady writers. One has a 
friend in the country upon 7 he exerciſes his 
powers; whole paſſions he raiſes and depreſſes; whoſe 
underſtanding he perplexes with paradoxes, or ſtrength- 
ens by argument ; whoſe admiration he courts, whoſe 
praiſes he enjoys; and who ſerves him inſtead of a fe- 


nate or a theatre; as the young ſoldiers in the Roman 


camp learned the uſe of their weapons by fencing againſt 
a polt in the place of an . 121 Me 
Another has His pockets filled with eſſays and epi- 
grams, which he reads, from houſe to houſe, to ſelect 
parties; and which his acquaintances are daily entreat- 
ing him to with-hold no longer from the impatience of 
the publick. n. 
If among theſe any one is perſuaded that, by ſuch 
preludes of compoſition, he has qualified himſelf to ap- 


pear in the open world, and is yet afraid of thoſe cenſures | 
which they who have already written, and they who _ 


cannot write, are equally ready to fulminate againſt pub- 
lic pretenders to fame, he may, by trayſmittivg his per- 
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"SG: THE IDLER«” | 


| Formances to the Idler, make » cheap experiment of his 
i abilities, and enjoy the pleaſure of ſucceſs, without the 
=_ aa mknmare TER, ST ET Te, 
'4 Many advantages not generally known ariſe from this 
| method of ſtealing on the publick. The ſtanding author 
of the paper is always the object of critical malignity. 
Whatever is mean will be imputed to him, and whatever 
is excellent be aſcribed to his aſſiſtants. It does not 
much alter the event, that the author and his correſpon- 
dents are equally unknown; for the author, whoever he 
be, is an individual, of whom every reader has ſome fixed 
idea, and whom he is therefore unwilling to gratify with 
applauſe ;' bur the praiſes given to his correſpondents are 
ſcattered in the air, none can tell on whom they will 
light, and therefore none are unwilling to beſtow them. 
_- He that is known. to contribute to a periodical work, 
needs no other caution than not to tell what particular 
pieces are his own: ſuch ſecrecy is indeed very difficult; 
25 if it can be maintained, it is ſcarcely to be imagined 
at how ſmall an expence he may grow conſiderable. | 
A perſon of quality, by a fnigle paper, may engrofs 
the honour of a volume. Fame is indeed dealt with a 
hand leſs and leſs bounteous, through the ſubordinate - 
"Tanks, till it deſcends to the profeſſed author, who will 
find it very difficult to get more than he deſerves ; but 
every man who does not want it, or who needs not value 
It, may have liberal allowances ; and, for five letters in 
'the year ſent to the Idler, of which perhaps only two 
are printed, will be promoted to the firſt rank of writers 
by thoſe who are weary of the preſent race of wits, and 
wiſh to fink them into obſcurity before the luſtre of a 
bi name not yet known enough to be deteſted, 
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of the firſt enquirers has 
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? 7. bas long been the complaint I; thoſe who froquent : 


the theatres, that all the dramatic art has been long 


exhauſted, and that the viciſſitudes of fortune, and acci- 
dents of life, have been ſhewn in wet, poſſible combina- 
tion, till the firſt ſcene informs us of t 


no ſooner opens, than every auditor knows how it WII 


e laſt, and the pla 


conclude. When a conſ iracy is formed in a tragedy, 
we gueſs by whom it will be detected; when a letter is 


dropt in a comedy, we can tell by whom it will be found. 
Nothing is now left for the poet but character and ſenti- 
ment, which are to make their way as they can, without 
the ſoft anxiety of ſuſpence, or the enlivening agitation 
of ſurprize. 1 „„ 


A new paper lies under the ſame diſadvantages as a 


EW PR There is danger left it be new without no- 
8 ly earlier predeceſſors had their choice of vices _ 


velty. | 
and follies, and ſelected ſuch as were moſt likely to raiſe 


merriment or attract attention; thev had the whole field 


of life before them, untrodden and unſurveyed ; charac- 
ters of every kind ſhot up in their way, and thoſe of the 


moſt luxuriant growth, or moſt ag ey colours, were 


naturally cropt by the firſt ſickle. They that follow are 


varieties of the ſame 


forced to peep into mr corners,. to note the caſual 


pecies, and to rec mmend them- 


ſelves by minute induſtry, and diſtinctions too ſubt e for 


common ge.. 8 

Sometimes it may Wag af that the haſte or negligence 
eft enough behind to reward an- 

other ſearch ;- ſometimes new objects ſtart up under the 


eye, and he that is looking for one kind of matter is am- 
- ply gratified by the diſcovery of another. But ſtill it 
muſt be allowed, that, as more is taken, leſs can remain; 
and every truth brought newly to light, impoveriſhes the 


% 
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"= mine, from which ſucceeding intellets are to dig their 
| treaſures. Re FR. | | 


Many philoſophers imagine that the elements them- 
felves may be in time exhauſted : that the ſun, by ſhin- - 
ing long, will effuſe all irs light; and that, by the conti- 
nual waſte of aqueous particles, the whole earth will at 
Taft become a ſandy a | Os POP Ws 
I would not adviſe my readers to diſturb themſelves by 
contriving how they ſhall live without light and water; 
for the days of univerſal thirſt and perpetual darknefs are 
at a great diſtance. The occan ant the ſun will laſt our 
time, and we may leave poſterity to ſhift for themſelves. 
But if the ſtores of nature are limited, much more nar- 
row bounds muſt be ſet to the modes of life; and man- 
kind may want a moral or amuſing paper, many years be- 
fore they ſhall be deprived of drink or day-light. This 
want, which to the buſy and the inventive may ſeem eaſi- 
ly remediable by ſome ' ſubſtitute or other, the whole 
race of Idlers will feel with all the ſenſibility that ſuch 
torpid animals can ſuffer. 0 
When I conſider the innumerable multitudes that, hav- 
ing no motive of deſire, or determination of will, lie 
freezing in perpetual inactivity, till ſome external impulſe 
ts them in motion; who awake in the morning, vacant 
of thought, with minds gaping for the intellectual food, 
which ſome kind eſſayiſt has been accuſtomed to ſupply, 
I am moved by the commiſeration with which all human 
beings ought to behold the diſtreſs cf each other, to try 
ſome expedients for their relief, and to inquire by what 
methods the liſtleſs may be actuated, and the empty be 
repleniſhed. | 3 8 
There are ſaid to be pleaſures in madneſs known only 
to madmen. 'There -are certainly miſeries in- idleneſs, 
which the idler only can conceive. Theſe miſeries I 
have often felt and often bewailed. I know, by expe- 
rience, how welcome is every avocation that ſummons 
the thoughts to a new image; and how much languor 
and laſſitude are relieved by that officiouineſs which of- 
fers a momentary amuſement to him who is unable to 
And it for himſelf. „„ 1 1 


LU 


* 5 5 


&# 
THE I DER. „„ © 

It is naturally indifferent to this race of men whar en- 
tertainment they receive, ſo they are but entertained. 
They catch, with equal eagerneſs, at a moral lecture, or 
the memoirs of a robber; a prediction of the appear- 
ance of a comet, or the calculation of the chances of a 


* 


lottery 


They might therefore eaſily be pleaſed; if they con- 
ſulted Ins 1 own 3 bat thats who ws No | 
take the trouble to. think for themſelves have always 
ſomebody. that thinks for them; and the difficulty in 
N is to pleaſe thoſe from whom others learn to be 
eaſed. Wh 5 „ obs Eo NS _+ 
2 Much miſchief is done in the world with very little 
intereſt or deſign. He that aſſumes the character of a 


critic, and juſtifies his claim by perpetual cenſure, ima- 


gines that he is hurting none but the author, and him he 
conſiders as a peſtilent animal, whom every other being 
has a right to perſecute. Little does he think how many 
harmleſs men he involves in his oon guilt, by teaching 
them to be noxious without malignity, and to repeat ob- 
jections which they do not underſtand; or how many 


honeſt minds he de bars from e e by exciting an ar- 


tificial faſtidiouſneſs, and making them too wiſe to con- : 
cur with their own ſenſations. He who is taught by a 
critic to diſlike that which pleaſed him in his natural 


ſtate, has the ſame reaſon to complain of his inſtructor, _ 


as the madman. to rail at his doctor, who, when he 
thought himſelf maſter of Peru, phy ſicked him to po- 
"if ws will ſtruggle againſt their own advantage, they 
are not to expect that the Idler will take much pains up- 
on them; he has himſelf to pleaſe as well as them, and 
has long learned, or endeavoured to learn, not to make 


the pleaſure of others too neceſſary to his w.. 
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No. IV. SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1788. 
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CHARITY, or tenderneſs for the poor, which is now 
> zuftly conſidered, by a great part of mankind, as in- 
ee from piety, and in which almoſt all the goodnefs 
_ of the preſent age eonſiſts, is, I think, known only to 
thoſe who enjoy, either immediately or by tranſmiſſion, 
the light of revelation,  _ oo ny 
© Thoſe ancient narions who have given us the wiſeſt 
models of government; and the brighteſt 3 of pa- 
triotiſm, whoſe inſtitutions have been tranfcribed by all 
ſucceeding legiſlators, and whoſe hiſtory is ſtudied by 
| bay nope vr for political or military reputation, have 

yet left behind them no mention of alms-houſes or. hoſf- 
>. yg places where age thight repoſe, or ficknefs be 
xelieved. CESS ES | 

The Roman emperors, indeed, gave large donatives to 
the citizens yy x oo but NN Linen Ia were al- 


Ways reckoned rather popular than virtuous : nothing 


more was intended than an oftentation of liberality, nor 
was any recompence expected, but fuffrages and acclama- 
— 4 ELK . : 
Their beneficence was merely occaſional; he that 
ceaſed to need the favour of the people, ceaſed hkewiſe 
to court it; and therefore, no man thought it either ne- 
deſſary or wiſe to make any ſtanding proviſion for the 
neeuy, to look forwards to the wants of poſterity, or to 
ſecure ſuoceſſions of charity, for ſueceſſions of dittreſs. : 
Compalſion is by ſome reaſoners, on whom the name of 
philoſophers has been too eaſily conferred, refolved into 
an affection merely ſelfiſh, an involuntary perception of 
pain at the involuntary fight of a being like ourſelves 
languiſhing in miſery. But this ſenſation, if ever it be 
felt at all from the brute inſtin& of uninftruged nature, 
will only produce effects deſultory and tranſient ; it will 
never ſettle into a principle of action, or extend relief to 
calamities unſcen, in generations not yet in being. 


— 
{ 
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The devotion, of life or fortune to the ſugcour, of the 55 
poor, is a height of virtue, to which humanity has never 
riſen by its own power. The charity of the Mahome-' *' } 


oft. which ſome of the Oriental ſects attend, as is ſaid, tothe 
neceſſities of the diſeaſed and indigent, may be added to 
8 the other arguments, which prove Zoroaſter to have bor- 
pe rowed his inſtitutions. from the law of Moſes, 
fs The preſent age, though not likely to ſhine nereafrer 
to among the moſt ſplendid. periods of hiſtory, has yet given 
on, examples of charity, which may be very properly recam—-— 
| mended-to imitation. The equal diſtribution of wealth, _ 
ſeſt which long commerce has produced, does not enable an 
Pa ſingle hand to raiſe edifices of piety like fortified cities, 
| 


ave land in ancient times by, thoſe who poſſeſſed counties or 
jof- provinces. But no ſooner is a new ſpecies of miſery 
be brought to view, and a deſign of relieving it Pe 20 
2 than every hand is open to contribute ſomething, ever 

s to dug us ole in ſolicitation, and every art of pleaſure 

al- is employed for a time in the interek of virtue. 
ing . The moſt apparent and miſeries incident ta 
nor man have now their peculiar houſes of receptiqn. and re- 
ma- lief; and there are H among us. raiſed however little | 
„above the danger of poverty, who may not juſtly. claim, _ 
that what is implored by the Mahometans in their moſt ardent 

wiſe benedictions, the prayers of the poor. * * -—- 
ne- Among thoſe actions which the mind can moſt ſecurely 
the review with unabated pleaſure, is that of having contri- 

IT to buted to an hoſpital] for the fick. Of ſome kinds of cha. 

S. rity the conſequences are dubious ; ſome evils. Which be- 

ie of WF neticence has been buſy to remedy, are not certainly 
into known to be very grie vous to the fullerer, or pions 

n of do the community: but no man can queſtion whether 

elves wounds and fickneſs are not really painful: whether it be 

it be not worthy of a good man's care to reſtore thoſe to eaſe 

_— and uſefulneſs, from whoſe labour infants and women ex- 

0 . br o, by a caſual. or lingerin 

ef to DP Ll 2 9 n e mo EE 4 


tans is a precept which their teacher evidently tranſplant- 
ed from the doctrines of chriſtianity ; and the care with 


to appropriate manors to religious ules, or deal out fuch 
large and laſting beneficence as was ſcattered over the 


; becauſe it will be new. 


4 


2 , | p ; 


diſeaſe, lye pining in want and anguiſh, burthenſome to 
others, and 7757 of themſelves. 3 


Net as the hoſpitals of the preſent time ſubliſ only by 


gifts beſtowed at pleaſure, without any folid fund of ſup- 
port, there is danger leſt the blaze of charity, which now 
burns with ſo much heat and ſplendor, ſhould die away 


for want of laſting fuel; left faſhion ſhould ſuddenly 


withdraw her ſmile, and inconſtancy transfer the public. 


attention to ſomething which may appear more eligible, 

Whatever is left in-the hands of chance muſt be ſubject 
to viciſſitude; and when any eſtabliſhment is found to be 
uſeful, it ought to be the next care to make it permanent. 
gut man is a tranſitory being, and his deſigns muſt 


partake of the imperfections of their author. To confer, 


duration is not always in our power. We. muſt ſnatch 
the preſent moment, and employ it well, without too 
1 ſolicitude for the future, and content ourſelves with 
reflecting that our part is performed. He that waits for 
an opportunity to do much at once, may breathe out his 
life in idle wiſhes, and regret, in the laſt hour, his uſeleſs 
intentions, and barren zeal. „ E: 
The moſt active promoters of the preſent ſchemes of 
charity cannot be cleared from ſome inſtances of miſcon+ 


duct, which may awaken contempt or cenſure, and haſten 
that neglect which is likely to come too. ſoon of itſelf. 


The open competitions between different hoſpitals, and 
the animoſity with which their patrons oppoſe one an- 


other, may prejudice weak minds againſt them all. For 


it will not be eaſily believed, that any man can, for good 


reaſons, with to exclude another from doing good. The 
ſpirit of charity can only be continued by a reconciliation 


of theſe ridiculous feuds ; and therefore, inſtead of con- 
tentions who ſhall be the only benefactors to the needy, let 


there be no other ſtruggle than who ſhall be the firſt. 
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O military operations are at laſt begun; our troops 
are marching in all the pomp of war, and a camp is 
marked out on the Ifle of Wight; the heart of every 
Engliſhman now ſwells with confidence, though ſome- 
what ſoftened by generous compaſſion for the conſterna - 


tion and diſtreſſes of our enemies 
This formidable armament and. ſplendid, march pro- 
duce different effects upon different minds, according to 
the boundleſs diverſities of temper, occupation, and habits 
of thought. „ 6 „ 


. 5 : Ken Ov 5 . Ce 
Many a tender maiden conſiders her lover as already 
loft, becauſe he cannot reach the camp bur by croſſing the 
| ſea; men, of a more political underſtanding, are perſuad-=. 
ed, that we ſhall now ſec, in a few days, the ambaſſadors 
| of France ſupplicating for pity. Some are hoping for a 
of bloody battle, becauſe a bloody battle makes a vendible 


on · narrative; ſome are compoſing ſongs of victory; ſome 
ten planning arches of triumph; and ſome are mixing fire- 
elf. works for the celebration of a peace. 2355 
and Of all extenſive and complicated objects different parts 
an- are ſelected by different eyes: and minds are yarioully 


For affected, as they vary their attention. The care of che 
ood publiek is now fixed upon our: ſoldiers, who are leaving 
The their native country to wander, none can tell how long, in 
ion the pathleſs deſerts of the Iſle of Wight. The tender 
on- ſigh for their ſufferings, and tlie gay drink to their ſucceſs. 
let 1, who look, or believe myſelf to look, with more philo- 
ſophic eyes on human affairs, muſt confeſs, that I ſaw the 
troops march with little emotion; my thoughts were fixed 
upon other ſcenes ; and the tear ſtole into my eyes, not 
for thoſe who were going away, but for thoſe who were. 
5 | left behind. V „ 
V. We have no reaſon to 8 but our troops will pro-. 
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ceed with proper caution; there are men among them 


who can take care of themſclyes. - But how ſhall the 
ladies endure without them ? By what arts can they, who 


have long had no joy but from the civilities of a ſoldier, 
now amule their hours, and ſolace their ſeparation ? | 


Of fifty thouſand men, now deſtined to different ſta- 5 


tions, if we allow each to have been'occafionally nece 


only to four women, a ſhort computation will inform us, 
that two hundred thouſand ladies are left to languiſh in 
diſtreſs; two hundred thouſand ladies, who muſt run 20 
ſales ind auctions without an attendant ; fit at a plays: 
without a critic to dire& their N cre, buy their fams 
by their own judgment ; diſpoſe ſhells by nag: own in- 
vention; vi in the Mall without a gallant; go to the © 
gardens without a protector; and ſhuffle "oo with, 
vain payne, for want of a fourth to complete the 

rt | 
Por che b ſome, I hope, have lap-dogs, and 


ſome monkies: but they are unſatisfactory companions. 
Many uſeful offices are performed by men of ſcarlet, co 


which neither dog nor monkey has adequate abilities. 4 
parrot, indeed, is as fine as a colonel, and if he has been 


much uſed to good company, is not wholly without con- 


verſation; but a parrot, after all, is a poor little creature, 
and has neither {word nor ſhoulder-knot, can neither 
dance nor play at cards. 

Since the ſoldiers muſt obey the call of their duty, and” 


goo that fide of the kingdom which faces France. I 


ow not why the ladies, who cannot live without them, 


ſhould not follow them. The prejudices and pride of 


man have long preſumed the ſword and ſpindle made for” 
different hands, and denied the other ſex to partake che 


| 8 of military glory. This notion may be con- 


ſtently enough received in France, where the Salic law” 


excludes females from the throne; but we, who allow 


them to be ſovereigns, may ſurely ſuppoſe e 
to be ſoldiers. 


It were to be wiſhed that ſome man, whoſe e 
and authority might enforce regard, would . that 
our ee for the __—_ year ous mY a 


* 


* " 


e 3 


equal numbe ck men ald women, wii kovld march | 

and fight in mingled bodies. If proper colonels Were 
once appointed, and the drums ordered to beat for female 
volunteers, our regiments would ſoon be filled without 
the reproach or cruelty of an impreſs. 

Of theſe heroines, foe * K erde on foot, under che 
denomination of the Female Buffs, and fome on horſe- 
back, with the title of Lady Huffars. ; 
What odjectiops can be trade to this Ne 2 fave 
endearoured maturely to conſider; and cannot find that 

2 modern foldier has any duties, except that of obedience, 
which a lady cannot perform. Hair has loſt its 
13 if a coat be ed, a lady _ L 
| « Walk, Strength. is of leſs importance Hince fire-arms 
Jabs been uſed ; blows of the hand are now ſeldom ex- | 
changed; and What is chere to be done, in the charge er 
the retreat, beyond the powers of z ſprightly maden? 
Dur maſculine rue will not fuppoſe themſelves 
& fpraced by their auxiliaries, till thi {have done ſome- 
thing which women could not have done. The troops 
of Braddock he ver ſaw their enemies, and perhaps were 
defeated by women. If our American 1 580 had 
Headed an army of girls, he might ſtill have built a fort, 
and taken it. Had Minorca beet defended by a female 
garrifn, it might have been ſurrendered, as it Was, 
without a breach; and. F cannot but cpi that ſeven 
thouſand women might have ventured to look ar. Roch= 
2 Ki, ſack a TO a e and 9 in e | 
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a thouſand miles in a thouſand hours, has compleared 
Her journey in little more than two-thirds of the rime 
ſtipulated, and was conducted through the laſt mile with 
COR hanouts.” . e ſhauted "My wer 
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1 and all the flowers of the ſprivg were ſcattered in her 


| Ker, heart ought to rejoice when true merit is diſ- 
- tinguiſhed with public notice. I am far from wiſhing 
either to the Amazon or her horſe any diminution of hap- 
pineſs or fame, and cannot but lament that they were not 
more amply and ſuitably re warden. 
There was once a time when wreaths of bays or oak 
were conſidered as recompenſes equal to the moſt weart- 
ſome labours and terrific dangers, and when the mi- 
ſeries of long marches and ſtormy ſeas were at once 
driven from the remembrance by the fragrance of a 
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If this heroine had been born in ancient times, ſhe 
might perhaps have been delighted with the fimplicity of 
ancient gratitude; or if any thing was wanting to full 
ſatisfaction, ſhe might have ſupplied the deficiency with 
the hope of deification, and anticipated the altars that 
would be raiſed, and the vows that would be made, b 
future candidates for equeſtrian glory, to the 3 
of the race and the goddeſs. of the ſtable. oy 
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But fate reſerved her for a wore enlightened age, 
which has diſcovered leaves and flowers to be tranſitory 
things; which conſiders profit as the end of honour; and 
rates the event of every undertaking only by the money 
that is gained or loſt, In theſe days to firew the roa d 
With daiſies and lilies, is to mock merit and delude hope. 
"The toyman will not give his jewels, nor the mercer 
meaſure out his ſilks," for vegetable coin. A primroſe, 
though picked up under the feet of the moſt renowned 
cCourſer, will neither be received as a take at cards, por 
| 2 a ſeat at an opera, nor buy candles for a rout, nor 
ace: for a livery. And though there are many virtuoſos, 
whoſe ſole ambition is to poſſeſs ſomething which can be 
found in no other hand, yet ſome are more accuſtomed to 
ſtore their cabinets by theft than porchaſe, and none of 
them would either Real or buy one of the flowers of 
gratulation till he knows that all reſt are totally de- 
F 5 Fa 5 . n 1 e Xs 55 1 mo Little 
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Luile therefore did it avail this wonderful lady to be 
received, however joyfully, with ſuch obſolete and barren 


ceremonies of praiſe. Had the way been covered with 
i though but for the tenth part of the laſt mile, 


| _ he would have conſidered her ſkill and diligence as not 
_ .wholly Joſt; and might have rejoiced in rhe ſpeed and 


perſeverance which had left her ſuch ſuperfluity of time, 
that ſhe could at leiſure gather her reward without the 
danger of Atalanta's miſcarriage. + e 


So ͤ much ground could not, indeed, have been paved 
with gold but at a large expence, and we are at preſent 
engaged in war, which demands and enferces frugality. 


But common rules are made only for common life, and 
forme deviation from general policy may be allowed in 


favour of a lady, that rode a thouſand miles in a thouſand 


 -- Since the ſpirit of antiquity ſo much prevails amongſt 


ws, that even on this great occaſion we have given flowers 
mliead of money, let us at leaſt complete our imiration 
of. the -antients, and endeavour to tranſmit to poſterity 


_ the memory of that virtue, which we conſider as fupe- _ 
rior to pecuniary recompence. Let an equeſtrian ſtarve 


of this heroine be erected, near the ſtarting - poſt on the 
heath of New- market, to fill kindred fouls with emula- 
tion, and tell the grand- daughters of our grand-daughters 


hat an Engliſh maiden has once performed. 


As events, however illuftrious, are ſoon” obſcured if 
they are entruſted to tradition, I think it neceſſary, that 
the pedeſtal ſhould be inſcribed with a conciſe account of 
his great performance. The compoſition of this nar- 


rative ought not to. be committed raſhly to improper 
_ Hands. If the Rhetoricians of New-market, who may 


be: ſuppoſed likely to conceive in its full ſtrength the dig- 
nity of the ſubject, ſhould undertake to expreſs it, there 
is danger leſt they admit ſome phraſes which, though 
well underſtood at preſent, may be ambiguous in another 
ecntury- If poſterity ſhauld read on a public monument, 
that the lady carried her horſe a thouſand" miles in a 
* thouſand hours' they may think that the ſtatue and in- 
ſcription are at variance, Perun one will repreſent the 


- . 


— 


ff 
horſe as carrying his lady, and the other tell that the lady 


carried her horſe. i On Oe bo ng. 
Some doubts likewiſe may be raiſed by ſpeculatiſts, 
and ſome controverſies. be agitated among hiſtorians, 
concerning the motive as well as the manner of the ac- 
tion, As it will be known, that this wonder was per- 
formed in a time of war, ſome will ſuppoſe that. the 
lady was frighted by invaders, and fled to preſerve her 
life or her chaſtity : others will conjecture, that ſhe. was 
thus. honoured for ſome intelligence carried of the-ene- 
.my's deſigns; ſome, will thiak that ſhe brought news of 
a victory; others, that ſhe was commiſſioned to tell of a 
'conſpiracy; and ſome will congratulate themſelves on 
their acuter penetration, and find, that all theſe notions 
of patriotiſm and public ſpirit are improbable and chi- 
merical; they will confidently tell, Tor ſhe only ran 
away from her guardians, and that the trug cauſes of her 
ſpeed were fear and love. % 
Let it therefore be carefully mentioned, that by this 
performance, ſhe won her wager; and, left this ſhould, _ 
by any change of manners, ſeem an inadequate or incre- 
- dible incitement, let it be added, that at this time the ori- 
ginal motives of human actions had loſt their influence; 
that the love of praiſe was extinct; the fear of infamy 
was become ridiculous ; and the only wiſh of an Engliſh« 
man was, to win his wager, \ + 4 VVö Cogn. 
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| O NE of the principal amuſements of the Idler is to 
read the works of thoſe minute hiſtorians the writers 
of news, who, though contemptuouſly overlooked by 
the compoſers of buiky volumes, are yet neceſlary in a 
nation where much wealth produces much leifure, and 
one part of the people has nothing to do but to obſerve 


the lives and fortunes of the other. 


* 


To us, who are regaled every morning and evening 


with intelligence, and are ſupplied from day to day with 
VV 1 | materials 


e Le a Te. | 33 + 2 
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ly materials for converſation, it is difficult to conceive how _ 
WO. man can ſubſiſt without a news- paper, or to what enter- 
* 85 tainpent companies can aſſemble, in thoſe wide regions of 
98 earth that have neither Chronicles nor Magazines, 
na neither Gazettes nor Advertiſers, neither Journals nor 
. Evening - Poſts. , 
wh | There are never great numbers in any nation, whoſe | 
tt reaſon or invention can find employment for their ron- 
0 Pues, who can raiſe a pleaſing diſcourſe from their own 
5 ock of ſentiments and images; and thoſe few WhO 


7 | | have qualified themſelves by ſpeculation for general dif- : 
BH quifitions, are ſoon left without an audience. The com- 


00 mon talk of men muſt relate to facts in which the 
5 talkers have, or think they have, an intereſt; and where 
193 ſuch facts cannot be known, the pleaſures of ſociety will 
an de merely ſenſual. Thus the natives of the Mahometan 
er empires, who approach moſt nearly to European civility, 
wy have no higher pleaſure at their convivial aſſemblies than 
1 to hear a piper, or gaze upon a tumbler, and no compan 
d, 19 5 together longer than they are diverted by ſounds 
id, r e e 
1. All foreigners remark, that the knowledge of tbe 
. common people of England is greater than that of any 
ay | ether vulgar. This ſuperiority we undoubredly owe co 
"4d the rivulets of intelligence, which are continually trickl- 
15 ing among us, which every one may catch, and of which 
Sow every ane partakes. XK. E OO roots 
This univerſal diffuſion of inſtruction is, perhaps, not 
wholly without its inconveniencies; it certainly fills the 
nation with ſuperficial diſputants; enables thoſe to talk 
Who were born to work; and affords information ſuffi- 
_ cient to elate vanity, and ſtiffen obſtinacy, but to 
15 little to enlarge the mind into complete {kill for full com- 
by = Fee, ( oe af ans 
1a Whatever is found to gratify the e will be 
Fiery _ multiplied by the emulation of venders beyond neceſſity 
ve or uſe. - This plenty indeed produces cheapnels, but 


cheapneſs always ends in negligence and deprayation. , 


The compilation of News- paper is often committed to 
J a One 


* 
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narrow TY mercenaty minds, nor qualified Yar the ok 
of delighting or inſtructing ; who are content to fill their 
paper, with whatever matter, without induſtry to gather, 
or diſcernment to ſelect. 
Thus journals are daily multiplied without increaſe of 
knowledge. The tale of the morning paper is told 
again in the evening, and the narratives of the evening 
are brought again in the morning. Theſe repetitioris, 
indeed, waſte time, but they do not ſhorten it. - The 
moſt eager purſuer of news is tired before he has com- 
- pleted his labour, and many a man who enters the coffee- 
houfe in his night-gown and ſlippers, is called away to 
his ſhop, or his dinner, before he has well conſidered the 
ſtate of Europe. 

It is diſcovered by Reaumer, that ſpiders might make 
filk, if they could be perſuaded to live in peace together.” 
The writers of news, if they could be confederated, 
might give more pleaſure to the publick. The morning 
and evening authors might divide an event between them; 
a ſingle action, and that not of much importance, might 
be gradually diſcovered ſo as to vary a whole week with 
joy, anxiety, and conjecture. 

We know that a French ſhip of war was lately 
taken by a ſhip of England; bur this event was fufferet 
to burſt upon us all at once, and then what we knew 
nar was echoed from day to day, and from week to 
wee 
Let us ſuppoſe theſe ſpiders | of literature to ſpin to- 
gether, and enquire to what an extenfive web ſuch an- 
other event might be regularly drawn, and how ſix 
morning and fix evening writers might agree to retail 
their articles. | 
On Monday morning the captain of a ſhip might ar 
rive, who left the Friſeur of France, and the Bollacg, 
Capt. Grim, in ſight of one another, ſo that an engage 
ment ſeemed unavoidable. 

Monday evening. A ſound of catinon was heard or 
8 Finiſterre, ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the Bulldog and 

rleur. 
| Oy Morning. | It was this morning reported 
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that the Bulldog en = iged the Friſeur, yard. arm and 
i e 


yard- arm, three glaſſes and a half, but was obliged to 
ſheet off for want of powder. It is hoped that. enquiry 
will be tnade into this affair in a proper place. 

Tueſday evening. The account of the engagement 
between the Bulldog and Friſeur was premature. = 
Wedneſday morning. Another expreſs tsarrived, which 
brings news, that the Friſeur had loſt all her maſts, and 


three hundred of her men, in the late engagement; 


and that Captain Grim is come into harbour much 
ſhattered. 


Wedneſday evening. We hear that the brave Captain 


Grim, having expended his powder, propoſed to enter 
the Friſeur ſword i in hand; but that his lieutenant, the 


1 of a certain nobleman, remonſtrated againſt it. 

hurſday morning. We wait ws My. or. a full 
Pa of the late Engagelment between the Bulldog and 

riſeur. 


Page y evening. It is ſaid that the order of the bk 


will be ſent to Captain Grim, 


Friday morning. A certain lod of dhe Admiraley 
Has been heard to ſay of a certain captain, that, if he 
had done his duty, a certain French ſhip might have been 
taken. It was not thus that merit was dec in the | 
days of Cromwell.” | 

Friday evening. There i is. a certain information at 
the Admiralty, that the = riſeur is taken, after a kefiftancg 


of about two hours. 


Saturday morning. A! jetter from one of the gunners | 
of the Bulidog mentions the taking of the Friſeur, and 
attributes their ſucceſs wholly to. 5 bravery and reſolu- 
tion of Captain Grim, who never owed any of his ad-. 
vancement to borough-jobbers, or any other corrupters ef 
the people. 9. 

Saturday evening. Captain Gam arrived at the Ad- 5 


miralty, with an account that he engaged the Friſeur, a 


ſhip of equal force with his own, off cape Finiſterre, and 
took her after an obſtinate reſiſtance, having Killed one 
hundred and fifty of the French, Bos Ws "wh of ninety: q 
fre of Bis own men. 48 att ( 
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No. VIII. SATURDAY, JUNE z, 1756. 
TY To the Lie. 4 
1 N time of public danger, it is every man's duty to 
= withdraw his thoughts in ſome meaſure from his pri- 


vate intereſt, and employ part of his time for the general 
welfare. National conduct ought to be the reſult of na- 


\ 


tional wiſdom, a plan formed by mature conſideration 


and diligent ſelection out of all the ſchemes which 
may be offered, and all che information which can be 


In a battle, every man ſhould fight as if he was the 


| fingle champion; in preparations for war, every man 


mould think, as if the laſt event depended on his coun» |: 
Fel. None can tell what diſcoveries are within his reach, 
or how much he may contribute to the public ſafety. _ 

Full of theſe conſiderations, I have carefully reviewed 


the proceſs of the war, and find, what every other man 


Has found, that we have hitherto added nothing to our 
military reputation; that at one time we have been beatcn 
by enemies whom we did not ſee; and at another, have 
avoided the fight of enemies leſt we ſhould be beaten. _. 
Whether our troops are defective in diſcipline .or in 
courage, is not very uſeful to inquire; they evidently 
want ſomething neceſſary to ſucceſs; and he that ſh 


ſupply that want will deſerve well of his country. 


Jo learn of an enemy, has always been accounted 
politic and honourable ; and therefore 1 hope it will raiſe 


vo prejudices againſt my project, to confels that I bor- 


rowed ir ana Fenn 8 
When the Iſle of Rhodes was, many centuries ago, in 


the hands of that military order now. called the Knights 


of Malta, it was ravaged by a dragon, who inhabited a 
den under a rock, from which he iſſued forth when he 
was hungry or wanton, and without fear or mercy de- 
voured men and beafts as they came in his way. Man; 
councils were held, and many devices offered, for his 
deſtruction; but as his back was armed with * 


N 
— 2 
— *. 


* 


table ſcales, none would venture to attack him. Ar 


laſt Dudon, a French knight-undertook the deliverance 


of the iſland. From ſome place of ſecurity he took a 
view of the dragon, or, as a modern ſoldier would ſay, 
reconnoitred him, and obſerved that his belly was naked 
and vulnerable. He then returned home to take his ar- 
rangements ; and, by a very exact imitation of nature, 
made a dragon of paſteboard, in the belly of which he 

ut beef and mutton, and accuſtomed two ſturdy maſtiffs 
to feed themſelves, by tearing their wy to the concealed 
freſh, When his dogs were well praftiſed' in this me- 
thod of plunder, he marched out with them at his heels, 
and ſhewed them the dragon; they ruſhed upon him in 


queſt of their dinner; Dudon bartered his ſcull, while 


they lacerated his belly; and neither his ſting nor claws 
vere m f To Th ro EP 
Something like this might be practiſed in our preſent | 
ſtate. Let à fortification be raiſed on . 
refembling Breſt, or Toulon, or Paris itſelf, with all the 
uſual preparations for defence: let the incloſure be filled 
with [I py ale: let the ſoldiers, from ſome proper 
eminence, ſee ſhirts waving upon lines, and here and 
there a plump landlady hurrying about with pots in her 
hands. When they are ſufficiently animated to ad- 
vance, lead them in exact order, with fife and drum, to 
that fide whence the wind blows, till they come within 
the ſcent of roaſt meat and tobacco. Contrive that they 
may approach the place faſting about an hour after 
dimner-time, affure them that there is no danger, and 


9 
* 


command an attack. 


\ 


If nobody within either moves or ſpeaks, it is not un- 


likely that they may carry the place by ſtorm; but if a 
panick ſhould ſeize them, it will be proper to defer the 
enterprize to a more hungry hour. When they have 
entered; let them fill their bellies and return to the camp. 
On the next day let the ſame place be ſhe wu them 
again, but with ſome additions of ſtrength or terror. 
cannot pretend to inform our generals through what gra- 
dations of danger they ſhall train their men to fortitude. 
They beſt know what the ſoldiers and what themſelves - 


. wm 


JFF N 
can bear. It will be proper chat the war ſhould every 


day vary its appearance. Sometimes, as they motint, 
a cook may throw fat upon the fire, to accuſtom them to 
a ſudden blaze; and ſometimes, by the clatter of empty 
pots, they may. be inured to formidable noiſes. _ Bur. 
let it never be forgotten, that victory muſt repoſe with a 
) 8 „ 
In time it will be proper to bring our French priſoners. 
from the coaſt, and place them upon the walls in martial 
order. At their firft appearance their hands muſt be 
tied, but they may be allowed to grin. In a month they, 
may guard the place with their hands Jooſed, provided 
that on pain of death they be forbidden to ſtri ke. 
By this method our army will ſoon be brought. to lock 
an enemy in the face. But it has been 1. obſerved, 
that fear is received by the ears as well as they eyes; and 
the Indian war- cry is reprefented as too dreadful to be 
endured, as a found that will force the braveſt veteran to 
drop his weapon, and deſert his rank. that will deafen his 
ear, and chill his breaſt, that will neither him ſuffer to hear 
orders or to feel ſhame, or retain any ſenſibility but che 
dead of / ˙² '“hnhe’k 8 
That the ſavage clamours of naked barbarians ſhould 
thus terrify troops diſciplined to war, and ranged in array 
with arms in their hands, is ſurely ſtrange. But this is 
no time to reaſon, I am of opinion, that by a proper 
mixture of alles, bulls, turkeys, geeſe, and tragedians, a 
noiſe mighr be procured equally horrid with the war-cry. 
When our men have been encouraged by frequent vic- 
tories, nothing will remain but to qualify them for ex- 
treme danger, by a ſudden. concert of terrific vocifera- 
tion. When they have 10 7050 this laſt trial, let them 
be led to action, as men who are no longer to be frighten- 
ed, as men who can bear at once the grimaces of 
Gauls, and the howl of the Americans. 
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„f HAVE read you; that is a favour few authors 
I can boaſt of having received from me beſides yourſelf. 
My intention in telling you of it is to inform you, that 
you have both pleaſed: and angered me. Never did 
writer appear fo delightful to me as you did when you. - 
adopted the name of the Idler. But what a falling- off 
was there when your firſt production was brought to 
light! A natural irreſiſtible attachment to that favour- 
able paſſion, idling, had led me to hope for indulgence 
from the Idler, but I find him a ſtranger to the title, 
„What rules has he propoſed totally to unbrace the 
ſlackened nerve; to ſhade the heavy eye of inattention; 
to give the ſmooth feature and the uncontracted muſcle; 
or procure inſenſibility to the whole animal compoſition! | 
«© Theſe were ſome of the placid bleſſings I promiſed 
myſelf the enjoyment of, when I committed violence 
upon myſelf, by muſtering up all my ſtrength to fer 
about reading yu; but I am diſappointed in them all, 
and the ſtroke of eleven in the morning is ſtill as ter- 
rible to me as before, and I find putting on my cloaths 
ſtill as painful and laborious. Oh that our climate 
would permit that original nakedneſs which the thrice” _.. 
happy Indians to this day enjoy! How many unſolicitous 
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glorious beams, could I, like them, tumble from thence 


in a moment, when neceſſity obliges me to endure the 


torment of getting upon my legs s 
EBut wWherefote do I talk to you upon ſubjet̃ts of this 


delicate nature; you who ſeem ignorant" of the inex- 
preſſible charms of the elbow chair, attended with a ſoft 
ſtool for the elevation of the feet thus, vacant of thought, 


do I indulge the live long daa ops 
Mou may define happineſs as you pleaſe; I embrace 
that opinion which makes it conſiſt in the abſence of: | 


pain. To reflect is pain; to ſtir is pain; therefore I 


never 


26 Fur in. = 
never reflect or ſtir but when I cannot help it. Perhaps 
you will call my ſcheme of life indolence, and therefore 
think the Idler excuſed from taking any notice of me: 

but I have always looked upon indolence and idleneſs as 
the ſame; and ſo defire you will now and then, while 
you profeſs yourſelf of our fraternity, take ſome notice 
of me, and others in my ſituation, who think they have 
a right to your aſſiſtance; : or-relinguiſh the name. 
Nou may publiſh; burn, or deſtroy this, juſt as yeu are 
in the humour; it is ten to one but I forget that 1 
wrote it, before it reaches you. I believe you may find 
a motto for it in Horace, but I cannot reach him with- 
out getting out of my chair; that is a ſufficient reaſon 
for my not aſftxing any. — And being obliged to fit. up- 
right to ring the bell for my ſervant to convey this to 
the penny-poſtz if I ſlip the opportunity of his beingnow 
in the room, makes me break off abrupt. 


THIS: correſpondent, whoever he be, is not to be diſ- 
miſſed without ſome tokens of regard. There is no 
mark more certain of a; genuine Idler, than uneaſmeſa 
without moleſtation, and complaint without a grievance. 
Feet my gratitude to the contributor of half a paper 
ſhall not wholly overpower my ſincerity I'muſt inform 
you, that, with all his pretenſions, he that calls for di- 
rections to be idle, is yet but in the rudiments of idle - 
neſcs, and has attained neither the practice nor theory of 
waſting life. The true nature of idleneſs he will know: 
in time, by continuing to be idle. Virgil tells us of an im- 
petuous and rapid being, that acquires ſtrength by motion. 
The Idler acquires weight by lying ſtill. 

The vis inertiæ, the quality of reſiſting all external 
impulſe, is hourly increaſing; the reſtleſs and trouble- 
ſome faculties of attention and diſtinction, reflection on 
the paſt, and ſolicitude for the future, by a long indul- 
gence of idleneſs, will, like tapers in unelaſtic air, be gra- 

vally extinguiſhed ; and the officious lover, the vigilant. 
ſoldier, the buſy trader; may, by a judicious compoſure of 
his mind, fink into a ſtate approaching to that of brute 
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matter, in which is all retain the conſciouſnehs of his 


own exiſtence, only by an dbtufe langvar, and drowſy 1 


diſcontent. 9 
This is the loweſt Rage to which the favourites of ? 


Idleneſs can defcend ; theſe regions of undelighted quiet 5 
few. Of thoſe that are preparing to 
matle, ſome are rouſed into action. 


ition, ſome are awakened by the voice _ 


can be entered the 
fink down into t 

by Avarice and And | 
of Fame, ſome allured by the ſmile of Beauty, and many 


_ wirh-held by the importunities of Want. Of all the 
enemies of Idleneſs, Want is the moſt formidable. Fame 


is ſoon found to be a ſound, and Love a dream; Ava- 


rice and Ambition may be juſtly ſuſpected of private = | 
con federacies with Idleneſs; for hen they have for = 


while protected their votaries, they' often deliver them 


up to end their lives under her dominion. Want always 


firuggles againſt Idleneſe; but Want herſelf is often 
overcome; and every hour ſhews the careful obſerver, . 


thoſe who had rather live in-eaſe than in plenty. 


So wide is the reign of Idleneſs, and fo powerful her 


eve, ce. But the does not immediately confer all herr 
ng! correſpondent, who ſeems, with all his errors, 


advice, muſt be told, that he is calling too 
= for the laſt effuſion of total infenfibility. What- _ 


ever he may have been taught by unſkilful idlers to be- 


lieve, labour is neceſſary in his initiation to idlenefs. He 
that never labours may know the pains of Idleneſs, but 


not the pleaſure. The comfort ie, that if he de votes 
himſelf Ru inſenſibility, he will daily lengrhen the inter- 
vals of idleneſs, and ſhorten thoſe of labour, till at lat 
he will lie down to reſt, and no longer diſturb 385 world 


or himſelf by buſtle or competition. 


'Thus T have endeavoured to give liking chil informa- 8 
tion which, perhaps, after all, he did not want; for a 
true idler often calls for that which! he knows is never 


ever to FE anwered, 9 


to be had, and aſks Wow which he does not | defies _ 
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CREDULITY, or 5 e of opinion too great 8 

for the evidence from which opinion is derived, we 

find to be a general weakneſs imputed by every ſect and 

party to all others, and indeed by every man to went 
other wan. 

Of all kinds of credulity, the moſt obſtinate and won- 

derful is that of political zealots; of men, who, being 
numbered, they know not how or why, in any of the 
parties that divide a ſtate, reſign the uſe of their own 
eyes and ears, and reſolve to believe nothing that docs not 
favour thoſe whom they profeſs to follow. 
The bigot of philoſophy is. ſeduced by authorities 
which he has not always opportunities to examine, is 
intangled in ſyſtems by which truth and falſhood_are 
inextricably complicated, or undertakes to talk on ſub- 
jects which nature did not form him able to k der 
hend. 

The . who 3 hat his Yorks feels the 
3 . or that the hare is afraid when the hounds approach 
Her; the diſciple of Malbranche, Who maintains that the 
man was not hurt by the bullet, which, according to 


L . vulgar apprehenfion, ſwept away, his legs; the follower 


of Berkeley, who, while he fits writing at. his table, de- 
clares that he has neither table, paper, nor fingers; have 
all the honour at leaſt of being deceived by fallacies not 
eaſily detected, and may wth that they did not forſake 
truth, but for apprarances which they were not able to 
diſtinguiſh from it. | 
But the man who engages in a x party. has 8 to do 
with any rhiog remote or abſtruſe. The preſent fate - 
of things is before his eyes; and, if he cannot be ſatis- 
fied without retroſpection, yet he ſeldom extends his 
views beyond the hiſtorical events of the laſt century. 
Al the knowledge that he can want is within his at, 
tainment, and molt of the arguments which he can | hear 
are Wahn his * . . 9 


a 
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dee fo it is that an Jdler meets every hour of his life 
with men who have different opinions upon every thing 


paſt, preſent, and future; who deny the moſt notorious 
facts, contradi& the moſt cogent truths, and perſiſt in 
aſferting to-day what they aſſerted yeſterday, in defiance 
of evidence, and contempt of confuration. =» 
Two of my companions, who are grown old in idle- 
nels, are Tom Tempeſt and Jack Sneaker. Both of 
them confider themſelves as neglected by their parties, 


and therefore intitled to credit, for why ſhould they 


favour ingratitude? They are both men of integrity, 
where no factious intereſt is to be promoted, and both 
lovers of truth, when they are por heaced with political 
debate. | 4 5 5 | 
Tom Tempeſt is a ſteady friend to the Houſe of 


Stuart, He can recount rhe prodigies that have appear- 


ed in the ſky, and the calaminies that have afftifted the 
nation every year from the revolution, and is of opinion, 
that if the exiled family had continued to reign, there 
would have neither been worms in our ſhips, nor cater- 


pillars on our trees. He wonders that the nation was 
not awakened by the bard froſt to a revocation of the 

true King, and is hourly afraid that the whole ifland 
will be loſt in the ſea. He believes that king Willam 
burned Whitehall thar he might ſteal the furniture, and 


that Tillotſon died an atheiſt. Of queen Anne he ſpeaks 


with more tenderneſs, owns that ſhe meant well, and 


Rs. 


can tell by whom and why ſhe was poiſoned. In the 


ſucceeding reigns all has been corruption, malice, and 


deſign. He believes that nothing ill has ever happened 


for theſe forty years by chance or error; he holds that 


the battle of Dettingen was won by miſtake, 'and that 


of Fontenoy loſt by contract; that the Victory was funk. 
by à private order; that Cornhill was fired by emiſſaries 


from the council; and the arch of Weſtminſter-bridge was 


fo contrived as to fink on purpoſe that the nation might 
be put to charge. He conſiders the new road to Hling- 
ton as an encroachment on _— and often aſſerts that 


broad wheels will be the ruin of England. 


— 


5 3 | Tom 
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Tom is generally ven and noiſy, but neverthe- 


- 


leſs has ſome ſecrets which he always communicates in 


a whiſper. Many and many a time has Tom told me, in: 


a corner, that our miſeries were aimoſt at an end, and that 


we ſhould fee, in a month, another monarch on the throne z 
the time elapſes without a revolution: Tom meets me 
again with new intelligence, the whole ſcheme is now _ 
Lttled, and we thall ſee great events in another month. 


Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the preſent eſtab- 
lihment; he has known thoſe who ſaw the bed into 


which the Pretender was conveyed in a warming-pan. 
He often rejoices that the nation was not enſlaved by the 


Iriſh. He believes that king William never loſt a bat- 


+» 


tle, and that, if he had lived one year jonger, he would : 
have conquered France. He holds that Charles the Firſt * 


was a Papiſt. He allows there were ſome good men 7 


in the reign of Queen Anne, but the peace of Utrecht 


brought a blaſt upon the nation, and has been the cauſe 
of all the evil that we have {ſuffered to the preſent hour. 


Ee belicyes that the ſcheme of the South Sea was well 
intended, but that it miſcarried by the influence of 
France. He conſiders a ſtanding army as the bulwark 
of liberty, thinks us ſecured from corruption by ſepten - 


nial Parliaments, relates how we are enriched and 


ſtrengthened by the electoral dominions, and declares that 
the public debt is a bleſſing to the nation. 
Vet amidſt all this proſperity, poor Jack is hourly diſ- 


turbed by the dread of Popery. He wonders that ſome 
ſtricter laws are not made againſt Papiſts, and is ſome- 
times afraid that they are buſy with French gold among 
... —— 888 | 


He cannot believe that the Nonjurors are fo quiet for 


* 


. 


* 


nothing, they muſt certainly be forming ſome plot for 
the eſtabliſhment of Popery; he does not think the pre- 
ſent oaths ſufficiently binding, and wiſhes that ſome bet- 
ter ſecurity could be found for the ſucceſſion of Hanover. 
He is zealous for the naturalization of foreign Proteſtants, 
and rejoiced at the admiſſion of the Jews to the Eng- 


£ - 


| liſh privileges, becauſe he thought a Jew would never be 


# — 


- 


3 


N 


JT is commonly obſerved, that when two Engliſhmen 


1 meet, their firſt talk is of the weather; they are in 


haſte to tell each other, what each muſt. already know,, 


bo EE 
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- that it is hot or cold, bright, or cloudy, windy or calm. 


There are among the numerous lovers of ſubtilties 


and paradoxes, ſome who derive the civil inſtitutions of 


every country from its clinate, who impute freedom and 


ſlavery to the temperature of the air, can fix the meri- 
dian of vice and virtue, and tell at what degree of lat: 
tude we are to expect courage or timidity, knowledge or 


ignorance. 


not over- powered his. love of truth. Forms of govern- 
ment are ſeldom the reſult of much deliberatien; they uy 
framed by chance in popular afſ-mblies, or in conquere 

countries by defpotic authority. Laws are often Occa- 


ſional, often capricious, made always by a few, and ſome- 


times by a ſingle yoice, Nations have changed their 


characters; ſlavery is now no where more patiently en- 
dured, than in countries once inhabited by the zealots of 


liberty. | 


* 


But national cuſtoms can ariſe only from general agree. 


ment; they are not impoſed, but choſen, and are cn 


tinued only by the continuance of their cauſe. An Eng 


liſhman's notice of the weather is the natural conſe- 


quence of changeable ſkies and uncertain. ſeaſons. In 


many parts of the world, wet Weather and dry are re- | 


gularly expected ar certain periods; but in our ifland 
every man goes to ſleep, unable to gueſs whether he ſhall 


behold in the morning a bright or cloudy: atmoſp here, 

whether his reſt ſhall be lulled by a ſhower, ot broken 
by a tempet We therefore rejoice mutually at good 
weather, as at an eſcape from ſomething chat we feared, - 


* * 


and mutually complain of bad, as of the loſs of ſomething 
ta 
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From theſe dreams of idle ſpeculation, a light ſaryey 
of life, and a little knowledge of hiſtory, is ſufficient to 
awaken any enquirer, whoſe ambition of diſtinction has 


* 
* 
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Such is the reaſon of our practice; and who ſhall treat 


it with contempt? Surely not the attendant on a Court, 


whoſe buſineſs is to watch the looks of a being weak and 
fooliſh as himſelf and whoſe vanity is to recount the 


names of men, who might drop into nothing, and leave 
no vacuity; not the proprietor of funds, who. ſtops his 


acquaintance in the ſtreet, to tell him of the loſs of half- 


a-crown ; nor the enquirer after news, who fills his head 


with foreign events, and talks of ſkirmiſhes and fieges, 
which no conſequence will ever reach his hearers or him- 


- felf The weather is a nobler and more intereſting ſub- 


je; it is the preſent ſtate of the ſkies and of the earth, 
on which plenty and famineare ſuſpended, on which mil- 
lions depend for the neceſſaries of life. e 

The weather is frequently mentioned for another rea- 


ſon, leſs honourable to my dear countrymen. Our diſ- 
ofitions too frequently change with the colour of the 


y; and when we find ourſelves chearful and good-na- 


tured, we naturally pay our acknowledgements to the po- 
wers of ſun · ſhine; or if we fink into dullneſs and peeviſh- 


neſs, look round the horizon for an excuſe, and charge 
our diſcontent upon an eaſterly wind or a cloudy day. 
| Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being endowed 


with reaſon, thau to reſign its powers to the influence of 


the air, and live m py” gn on the weather and the 
wind, for the only bleſſings which nature has put into our 


power, tranguillity and benevolence. To look up to the 
ſky for the nutriment of our bodies, is the condition of 
nature; to call upon the-ſun for peace and guts or de- 
m 


precate the clouds left ſorrow ſhould overwhelm us, is 
the cowardice of Idleneſs, and the idolatry of Folly. 


Yet even in this age of enquiry and knowledge, when 


ſuperſtition is driven away, and omens and prodigies have 
al their terrors, we find this folly counrenanced by fre- 


* 


| of a comet, and hear a crow with equ 


pine the fancy exalted by vernal breezes, and the reaſon 
imvigorated by. a bright calm. | : ! 


quent examples. Thoſe that laugh at the eee 
tranquil. 

y from the right or left, will yet talk of times and fi- 
tuations proper for intellectual performances, will tma- 
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If men who have given up themſelves to fanciful ere- 
dulity would confine their conceits in their own' minds; 
they might regulate their lives by the barometer with in- 
convenience only to themſelves; but to fill the world 
with accounts of intellects fubject to ebb and flow, of 
one genius that awakened in the Spring, and another 
that ripened in the Autumn, of one mind expanded in 
the Summer, and of another concentrated in the Win- 
ter, is no leſs dangerous than to tell children of bugbears 
and goblins. Fear will find every houſe haunted, and 
i} idleneſs will wait for ever for the moment of illumi- 
nation. VVV „ 
This diſtinction of ſeaſons is produced only by ima- 
ination operating on luxury. To temperance every day 
is bright, and every hour is propitious to diligence. He 
that ſhall reſolutely excite his faculties, or exert his vir- 
tues, will ſoon make himſelf ſuperior to the ſeaſons, and 
may ſet at defiance the morning miſt and the evening 
damp, the blaſts of the eaſt and the clouds of the fourth. ' 
It was the boaſt of the Stoic philoſophy, to make man 
unſhaken by calamity, and unelated by ſucceſs, incorrupft- 
ible by pleaſure, and - invulnerable by pain; theſe are 
heights of wiſdom which none ever attained, and to” ] 
which few can aipire; but there are lower degrees f 
conſtancy neceſſary to common virtue; and every man 
however he may diſtruſt himſelf in the extremes of good 
or evil, might at leaſt ſtruggle againſt the tyranny of the ii 
climate, and refuſe to enſlave his virtue or his reaſn 
to the molt variable of ali variations, the changes of the i 
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| THAT every man is important in his own eyes, is a 
poſition of which we all either voluntarily. or un- 
warily at leaſt once an hour confeſs the truth: and it will 
unayoidably follow, that every man believes himſelf im- 
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privileges which we have not always courage to aſſert; 
and which we therefore ſuffer to lie dormant till ſome 


elation of mind, or viciſſitude or fortune, incites us to 


declare our pretenſions and enforce our demands. And 


hopeleſs as the claim of vulgar characters may ſeem to 
the ſupercilious and ſevere, there are few who do not at 
one time or other endeavour to ſtep forward beyond their 


rank, who do not make ſome ſtruggles. for fame, and 


thew that they think all other conveniences and delights = 


imperfectly enjoyed without a name. 


* 


Jo get a name, can happen but to a few. A name, 


even in the moſt commercial nation, is one of the few 
things which cannot be bought. It is the free gift of 
mankind, which muſt be deſerved before it will be grant- 
ed, and is at laſt unwillingly beſtowed. But this un- 

Willingneſs only encreaſes deſire in him who believe his 


merit ſufficient to overcome it. 


There is a particular period of life, in which this fond- 


neſs for a name ſeems pringipally to.predominate in bot 
ſexes. Scarce any couple comes together, but the nup- 


tials are declared in the news- papers with encomiums on 


each party. Many an eye, ranging over the page with 
eager curioſity in queſt of ſtateſmen and heroes, is ſtop- 


ped by a marriage celebrated between Mr. Buckram, an 
eminent ſaleſman in Thread-needle-ftreet, and Miſs 


Dolly Juniper, the only daughter of an eminent Diſtiller, 


of the pariſh of St. Giles's in the Fields, a young lady 
adorned with every accompliſhment that can give happi- 
neſs to the married ſtate. Or we are told, amidſt our impa- 


tic ace for the event of a battle, that on a certain day Mr. - 


Winker, a tide-waiter at Yarmouth, was married to 


Mrs. Cackle, a widow lady of great accompliſhments, and 
that as ſoon as the ceremony was performed they ſet out 


in a poſt-chaife for Yarmouth. 


Many are the enquiries which ſuch intelligence ä muſt | 
undoubtedly raife, but nothing in this world is laſting. 
When the reader has contemplated with envy, or with 


\ : 


5 The right which this importance gives us to general 
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 gladneſs, the felicity of Mr. Buckram aud Mr. Winker 


and 
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and ranſacked his memory for the names of Juniper and 
Cackle, his attention is diverted to other thoughts, by 


finding: that Mirza will not cover this ſeaſon; or that 4 5 


ſpaniel has been loſt or ſtolen, that anſwers to the name 
of Ranger. 3 nd Pap ' „5 
Wbence it ariſes that on the day of marriage all agree 


to call thus openly for honours, I am not able to di. 


cover. Some, perhaps, think it kind, by a public decla- 
ration, to put an end to the hopes of rivalry and the fears 
of jealouſy, to let paxents know that they may ſer their 
daughters at liberty whom they have locked up for fear 
of the bridgegroom, or to diſtniſs to their counters and 
their offices the amorous youths that had been uſed to 
hover rbund the dwelling-of'the bride. © 
Theſe pu Agr praiſes may have another cauſe. It 
may de the intention of the huſband and wife to dignify 
themſelves in the eyes of each other, and, according to 
their different tempers or expectations, to win affection, 
_ or enfinre 
It was ſaid of the family of Lucas, that it was noble, 
for all the brothers were valiant; and all the ſiſters were 
_ virtuous. What would a ſtranger ſay of the Engliſh na- 
tion, in which on the day of marriage all the men are 
eminent, and all women beautiful, accompliſhed, and 
How long the wife will perſuaded of the eminence of 
her huſband, or the huſband continue to believe that his 
wife has the qualities required tõ make marriage happy, 


may reaſonabiy be queſtioned. _ I am afraid that much 
| time ſeldom paſſes before each is convinced that praiſes 


are fallacious, and particularly thoſe praiſes which we 
confer upon cures. ĩ˙ in OE OD e 
I ſhould therefore think, that this cuſtom might be 

omitted without any loſs to the community, and that the 
ſons: and daughters of lanes and alleys might go here- 
after to the next church, with no witneſſes of their worth 
or happineſs but their parents and their friends, but if 


| they: cannot be happy ar the bridal day wirtwin foriey ] 
_ gratification of their. vanity, I hope they will be willing 
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to encourage a friend of mine who e to devote his 


N their ſerv ice. . | 
Mr. Settle, a man whoſe eminence was onee red 
be the eminent, and whoſe accompliſhments were con- 


feffed by the accompliſhed, in the latter part of a long life 


fupported himſelf by an uncemmon expedient. He had 
a ſtanding.elegy and epithalamium, of which only the firſt 
and laſt were. leaves varied occaſionally, and the inter- 


mediate pages were, by general terms, left applicable 


alike to every character. When any marriage became 


| known, Settle ran to the bridegroom with his epithala- 
mium; and when he heard of any death, ran to the heir 
wich his elegy. 


Who can think | himſel#: diſgraced by a trade that was 


5 pfactiſec ſo long by the rival of « Dryden, by the poet 
whoſe Empreſs of anger wayplayed before Princes by 


ladies of the court? | 

My friend purpoſes to open an office i in the Fleet for 
matrimonial panegyrics, and will accommodate all with 
praiſe who think their own powers of expreſſion inade- 
quate to their merit. He will fell any man. or woman 
the virtue or qualification which is moſt. faſhionable or 
moſt defired ; but defires his cuſtomers to remember, 
that he ſets beauty at the higheſt price, and riches at 


the next, and, if he be” well paid, EE] in vittue for 
| 3 1 3 EE 
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1 Mr. Idle, 


5 few men of Wo are l inclined to 


interpoſe in diſputes between man and wife, who 


| Span make peace at the expence of the ano 
- Fr ]-w3l 
7 Bs ch the quiet of my houſe has been long diftur 


venture to lay before you a controverſy, oy . 


and which, unleſs your can decide it, is * to produce 1 
CY ; | laſting - 
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laaſting evils, and nen thoſe hours Witch nature 
ſeems to have appropriated to tenderneſs and repoſG. 
I married a wife with no great fortune, but of a fa- 
mily remarkable for domeſtic prudence, and elegant fru- 
gality. I lived with her at caſe, if not with happineſs, 
and ſeldom had any reaſon of complaint. The houſe: 
was always clean, the ſervants were active and regular, 
dinner was on the table every day at the ſame minute, 
and the ladies of the neighbourhood were frightened 
when I invited their huſbands,” on their « on e 
mould be leſs eſteemed. 185 
During this gentle lapſe aft life, my Ss brought me 
chinks daughters. I withed for a * to continue the fa- 
mily; but my wife often tells me, that boys are dirt 
things, and are always troubleſome in a houſe; and * 
clares that ſhe has hated the fight of them ever ſince ne 
ſaw. Lady Fondle's eldeſt ſon ride eee WO his 
hobby-horſe all mire. | 
I did not much attend to her opinion, but knew: that 5 
girls could not be made boys; and therefore compoſed my- 
G1 If to bear what I could not remedy, and reſolved to be- 


| ftow that care on my daughters, to which only the Gs 
are commonly thought entitled. | 


But my wife's notions of e win from | 


| mine. She-is an irreconcileable enemy to idleneſs, and 


conſiders every ſtate of life as ĩdleneſs, in which the hands 
are not employed, or ſome art required, by which the 5 
thinks money may be got or ſaved. 

In purſuance of this principle, ſhe calls up ber Apa 
ters at a certain hour, and appoints them a taſk of needle- 
work to be performed before breakfaſt... They are con- 
fined in a garret, which has its window in the roof, both 


| becauſe Work is beſt} done at a-ſky-light, and becauſe 


children are apt to loſe time by looking about them. 
They bring down their work to breakfaſt, and as they 
delerye are commended or reproved; they are then ſent 
up with a new taſk till, dinner; if no company is ex, 
pected, their mother fits with chem the whole afternoon, 
to direct their * _ to e and is 
Wen. I. : „„ ſometimes 
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ſometimes denied to her neareſt relations when ſhe is en- 
gaged in teaching them a new ſtitch. . 12 he 
By this continual exerciſe of their diligence, ſhe has 
obtained a very conſiderable number of laborious perfor- * 
mances. We have twice as many fire-{kreens as chim- 
neys, and three flouriſhed quilts for every bed. Half 
the rooms are adorned with a kind of ſutile pictures, 
which imitate tapeſtry. But all their work is not ſet 
out to ew; ſhe has boxes filled with knit garters and 
braided ſhoes. - She has twenty covers for ſide- ſaddles 
embroidered with filver flowers, and has curtains wrought: 
with gold in various figures, which ſhe reſolves ſome 
time or other to hang up. All theſe ſhe diſplays to her 
company whenever the is elate with merit, and eager for. 
praiſe ; and amidſt the praiſes which her friends and her- 
ſelf beſtow upon her merit, the never fails to turn to 
me, and aſk what all theſe would coſt, if I had been to 
buy them. | FL AYP, ow nt: rar 
I ſometimes venture to tell her, that many of the or- 
naments are ſuperfluous; that what is done with ſo much 
Fi labour might have been ſupplied by a very eaſy pur- 
chaſe; that the work is not always worth the materials; 
| and that I know not why the children ſhould be perſe- 
cCuted with uſeleſs taſks, or obliged to make ſhoes that are 
never worn. She anſwers with a look of. contempt, that 
men never care how money goes, and proceeds to tell 
(| of a dozen new chairs for which ſhe it contriving covers, 
z and of a couch which ſhe intends to ſtand as a monument 
| of needle-work. ) 
In the mean time the girls grow up in total ignorance 
of every thing paſt, preſent, and future. Molly aſkec 
Z me the other day, whether Ireland was in France, and 
Was ordered by her mother to mend her hem. Kitty 
knows. not, at ſixteen, the difference between a-Proreſtant 
and a Papiſt, becauſe*ſhe has been employed three years 
in filling the ſide of a cloſet with a hanging that is to re- 
preſent Cranmer in the flames. And Dolly, my eldeft 
girl, is now unable to read a chapter in the Bible, hav- 
ing ſpent all the time, which other children paſs at 


53 
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| bee; in working the interview berween Solomon and | 


the queen of Sheba. 
About a mouth ago, tent ind. Urs d 


at a ſtand; my wife knew not what new work to intro- 


duce; I ventured to propoſe that the girls ſhould now 
learn to read and write, and mentioned the neceſſity of 


a little arithmetic; but, unhappily, my wife has diſco- 


vered that linen wears out, _ has bought the girls three 


little wheels that they may ſpin hukkaback for the ſer- 
vants table. I remonſtrated, 4 t with larger wheels they 


might diſpatch in an hour what muſt now coſt them a 
day; but ſhe told me, with irrefiſtible authority, that any 


buſineſs is better than idleneſs; that when theſe: wheels 


are ſet upon a table, with mats under them, they will 
turn without noiſe, and keep the girls upright; that 
great wheels are not fit for gentle women; and that with 


theſe, ſmall as they are, ſhe does. not doubt but that the 


three girls, if chey are kept cloſe, will ſpin every year 


28 much _ as Mate A colt "oo Lye if one was to 


bop it. 
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| Warn Diogenes received a viſit in 'I% tub from Alex- 


| ander the Great, and was aſked, according to the 
ancient forms of royal courteſy, what petition he had to 


offer; I have nothing, ſaid he, to aſk, but that you 
4 would\remove to the other ſide, that you may not, 
by intercepting. the enen take from. me na you 
1 © cannot give me. 


Such was the demand 4 Dae 56 the greateſt | 

1 of the earth. which thoſe who have leſs power 

than Alexander, may, with yet more propriety, apply to 
themſelves. He that does much good may be allowed to 


do ſometimes a little harm. But if the opportunities of 


beneficence be denied by e innocence thould at leaſt _ 
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It is well N that time once paſt 1 never returns, 
and thar the moment which is loſt is loſt for ever. Ti 
therefore ought, above all other kinds of prroperty, t * 
be free from invaſion; and yet there is no man who 
does not claim the power of waſting: that rime RA 18 
the right of others. 
This uſurpation is ſo general, that a very finall part 
of the year is ſpent by choice; ſcarcely any thing is done 
when it is intended, or obtuined when it is defired. Life 
is continually ravaged by. invaders; one fteals away an 
hour, and another a day; one conceals the robbery by 
hurrying us into buſineſs,” another by lulling us with 
amuſement; the depredation is continued e a thou- 
ſand viciſſitudes of tumult and hs ro. Ag "ry 
loſt all, we can loſe no more. 
This waſte of the lives of men has been very frequent- 
ly charged upon the great, whoſe followers linger from 
year to year in expectations, and die at laſt with peti- 
tions / in their hands, Thoſe who raiſe envy will eaſil7 
incur cenſure. I know not whether ſtateſmen and pa- 
- trons de not ſuffer more reproaches than they deſerve, 
and may not rather themſelyes complain that they are 


given up a prey to pretenſions without . and to im- 


Portunity without ſhame. 

The truth is, that the incenveniences of attendance 
are more lamented than felt. To the greater number 
ſolicitation is its own reward. To be ſeen in good com- 
pany, to talk of familiarities with men of power, to be 
able to tell the freſheſt news, to gratify an inferior circle 
with predictions of encreaſe or decline of favour, and to 
be regarded as a candidate for high offices, are compen- 
ſations more than equivalent to the delay of favours 
which perhaps he that t them hag OY. confidence 
to ex ct. 

2 conſpicuous i in a Urn fation, who blibt | 
e that he may multiply dependants, may be con- 
ſidered as a beaſt of prey, juſtly dreaded, but eaſily avoĩd- 
ed; his den is known, and they who would not be de- 

bone, need not Prong it. The great danger. of rhe 
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waſte of time is Fes ——_ 8 moths, who are 


not reſiſted, becauſe they are not feared; and who work 
on with unheeded miſchiefs, and * encroachments. 


He, whoſe rank or merit 8 him the notice of 
mankind, muſt give up him 
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if, in a . meaſure to 
the convenience or humour of thoſe who'ſurround: him. 
Every man, who is ſick of | himſelf, will fly to him 
for relief; he that wants to ſpeak, will require him to 


hear; and he that wants to hear will expect him to ſpeaks. .. | 


Hour paſſes after hour, the noon. ſucceeds to morning, 
and the evening to noon, While a thouſand objects are 


forced upon his attention, which he rejects as faſt as they 


are offered, but which the cuſtom of the were ich 5 


to be received with appearance of regard. 


If we will have the kindneſs of others, we muſt am 
dure their follies. He, who cannot perſuade himſelf ro 


withdraw from ſociety, muſt be content to pay a tribute 
of his time to a multitude of tyrants; to the 


happineſs 1s to entertain 
which all but himſelf know to be vain; to the cecono- 
miſt, who tells of bargains and ſettlements; to the 
| htician, who predicts the fate of battles and breach of al 
| liances; to the uſurer, who compares the different funds; 
nd to the talker, who! talks only becauſe he loves to be 
tal Wo. 

To put eve man py Neffion of his. own time, ad 


reſcue tis day from this | ceſſing of uſurpers, is beyond 


my. power 54 beyond my hope. Yet, +. Parſe, ſome 
ſtop might be put to this unmerciful perſecution, if all 
would ſeriouſſy. reflect, that whoever pays a viſit that is 
not deſired, or talks longer than the hearer is willing to 


attend, is guilty of an injury which he cannot i a 


N _ that which he cannot . 5 
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oiterer, who 
makes appointments which he never keeps; to the con- 
ſulter, who aſks advice which he never. takes; to the 
boaſter, who bluſters only to be praiſed; to the complain 
er, who whines only to be NN to the projector, whoſe 
is friends with expectations 


„du mirs, 
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Hag the-misfortune to be a man of bufineſs; that, 
. " & you will ſay, is a moſt grievous one : but what makes 
it the more ſo to me, is, that my wife has nothing to do; 
At leaſt ſhe had too good an education, and the proſpect of 
td8co good a fortune in reverſion when 1 married her, to 
think of employing herſelf either in my ſhop affairs, or 
"ef the management Ef!!! 8 


ler time, you know, as well as my own, muſt be 


filled up ſome way or other. For my part, I have 
enough to mind, in weighing my goods out, gr ee, 
on my cuſtomers: but my wife, though ſhe could be of 
as much uſe as a ſhopman to me, if ſhe would put her 
hand to it, is now only in my way. She walks all the 
morning ſauntering about the ſhop with her arms through 
her pocket holes, or ſtands gaping at the door- ſill, and 
look ing at evety perſon that paſſes by. She is continuallß 
" aſking me a thouſand frivolous queſtions about every cuſ- 
tomer that comes in and goes out; and all the while that 
I am entering any thing in my day-book, ſhe is lolling 
over the counter, and ſtaring at it, as if J was only ſcrib- 
bling or drawing figures for her amuſement.. Some- 
times, indeed, ſhe will take a needle: but as ſhe always 
works at the door, or in the middle of the ſhop, ſhe has 
fo many interruptions, that ſhe is apy 6 hemming a 
towel, or darning a ſtecking, than I am in breaking forty KF 
Joaves of ſugar, and making it up into pounds. 
In the afternoon I am ſure likewiſe to have her com- 
pany, except ſhe is called upon by ſome of her acquaint- 
ance: and then, as we let out all the upper part of our 
' houſe, and have only a little room backwards for our- 
ſelves, they either keep ſuch a chattering, or elſe are - 
calling out every moment to me, that I cannot mind my 
 þufineſs for them. Co TEN F 
My wife, I am ſure, might do all the little matters 
our family requires; and 1 could wiſh that ſhe would 
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enplr b herſelf in them; but, inflited of that; — a 
to do the work, and look after a little boy about two 
Jones old, which I may. fairly ſay is the mother's own 
child. The brat muſt be humoured in every thing: he 
is therefore ſuffered conſtantly to play in the ſhop, pull 
all the goods about, and Doe up the ſhelves to get at 
the plumbs and ſugar. I dare not correct him; becauſe, 
if I did, I ſhould have wife and maid both upon me at 
once. As to the latter, ſhe is as lazy and ſluttiſh as her 
miſtreſs; and becauſe me complains ſhe has too much 
work, we can ſcarce get her to do any thing at all; nay, 
what is worſe than that, I am afraid ſhe is hardly ho- 
neſt; and as ſhe is entruſted to buy in all our provihons, 
the jade, I am ſure, makes. Aa market-penny out of vey” : 
rticle, 25 
I hl to return to my deary.— The evenings. are the 
| time, when it is fine weather, that I am left to- Fe: 
as for then ſhe generally takes the child out to 
it milk i in the Park. When ſhe comes home again, 
is ſo fatigued with walking, that ſhe cannot ſtir from — 5 
. + chair; ; and it is an hour, after the ſhop is ſhut, before 
can get a bit of ſupper, while the maid is taken * in 
| yndrefling and putting the child to bed. 

But you will pity me much more, when I tell you the | 
manner in which we generally paſs: our Sundays. In 
the morning ſhe is commonly too il to dreſs herſelf to go 
church, ſhe therefore never gets up till noon; and, 
what is ſtill more vexatious, keeps me in bed with her, 

- when I ought to be buſily engaged in better employ- 

ment. It is well if ſhe can get her things on by dinner - 
time; and when that is over, I am ſure to be dragged 
. out by her either ta Georgia, or Hornſey Wood, or the 
White Conduit Houſe, Yet even theſe/near excurſions 
are ſo very fatiguing to her, that, beſides what it coſts 
me in tea and hot rolls, and ſyllabubs, and cakes for the 
hop; I am frequently forced to take a hackney-coach, 
or drive them out in a one-horſe chair. Ar other times, 
35 my wife is rather of the fatteſt, and a very poor walk - 
er, beſides bearing her whole 5 8 . 45 85 Iam - 
eee to * ih child myſelf. | 

Thus 
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44 THE IDLER> 4 
Thus, Sir, does ſhe conſtantly drawl out her time, 
without either profit or ſatis faction; and, while I fee 
my neighbours wives helping in the ſhop, ànd almoſt earn- 
ing as much as their huſbands, I have the mortification 
to find, that mine is nothing but a dead weight upon me. 
In ſhort, I no not know any greater misfortune can hap- 
ou to a plain hard-working tradeſman, as I am, than to 
joined to ſuch a woman, who is rather a clog than an 
, TT 
„ 1 am, Fir, ; 1 5 N 
e ene pune {5 . 
5 V 


1 PAID a viſit yeſterday to my old friend Ned Drug- 
get, at his country lodgings. Ned began trade with }F 
a very ſmall fortune; he took a ſmall houſe in an ob- 
fſcure ſtreet, and for ſome years dealt only in remnants. 
Knowing that light gains make a _— purſe,” he was 
/ , _ content with moderate profit; having obſerved or heard 
the effects of civility, he bowed down to the counter 
edge at the entrance and departure of every cuſtomer, 
liſtened without impatience to the objections of the ignor- 
ant, and refuſed without reſentment the offers of the 
penurious. His only recreation was to ſtand at his own 
door and look into the ſtreet. His dinner was ſent him 
from a neighbouring alehouſe, and he opened and ſhut the 
| ſhop at a certain hour with his own hands. + „ 
His reputation ſoon extended from one end of the 


ON 


ſtreet to another, and Mr. Drugget's exemplary conduct 
4 was recommended by every maſter to his apprentice, and 
buy every father to his ſon. Ned was not only conſidered 
as a thriving trader, but as a man of elegance and polite- - 
neſs, for he was remarkably neat in his dreſs, and would 
wear his coat thread-bare without ſpotting it; his hat 
was always bruſhed, his ſhoes gloſſy, his wig nicely 
eurled, and his ſtockings without a wrinkle. With ſuch 
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qualifications it was not very difficult for him to gain tile 


heart of Miſs Comfit, the only daughter of Mr. Comfit 
Ned is one of thoſe whole happineſs marriage has en- 
creaſed. His wife had the ſame 7 ition with himſelf, 


and his method of life was very little changed, except _ © 
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the whole houſe into his own hands. 


He had already, by his parſimony, accumulated a con- 
fiderable ſum, to which the fortune of his wife was n ow 


that he diſmiſſed the lodgers from the firſt floor, and tod 


added. From this time he began to graſp at greater ace 


quifitions, and was always, ready, with money in his 
hand, to pick up the refuſe of a ale, or.to buy the flock | 
of a trader who retired from buſineſs. He 7 Sa added 

his parlour to his ſhop, and was obliged a few months 
'terwards; to hire a warehouſe... , 


13 5 


| He bad pow a ae d ll and copiouly fared 
ed,. or ion had 


with every . thin that time had injured, 01 0 N. 
degraded, with 17 8 ,of tiſſues, odd yards of bro- 


| cade, vaſt bales. of faded filk, and innumerable boxes. of 
antiquated ribbons. His ſhop was ſoon gelebrated through 


all quarters of the town, and frequented. by every form 


1 oſtentatious poverty, Eyery maid, whoſe mis fortune 1 
it was to be taller than her lady, matched her gown. at 
Mr. Drugget's ;. and many a maiden who had paſſed a 


winter with her aunt in London, dazzled. the ruſtics, a- 


her return, with cheap finery which Druggit had ſupplied, 
His ſhop was often viſited in à morning by ladies wha 


left their coaches in the next ſtreet, and crept through the 


+ 


alley in linen gowns. Drugget knows the rank of his 


cuſtomers by their baſhfulnels, and when he finds them 
unwilling, to be ſeen, invites them up ſtairs, or retires 
with them to the back windo wr. 


I rejoiced at the encreaſing proſperity of my friend, 


4 "3. 


Py- His mind has partaken the enlargement of his for- 

tune. When I ſtepped in for the firſt five years, I was 
welcomed only with a ſhake of the hand; in the net 
period of his life, he beckoned acroſs the way fox a pot of 
peer; but, for fix years paſt, he invites me to dinner; 


and, 


3 


N 


( 100K 3 
and, if he beſpeaks me the day before, never fails to re- 
gale me with a fillet of veal.” V 
lis riches neither made him uncivil nor negligent : he 
roſe at the ſame hour, attended with the ſame aſſiduity, 
and bowed with the ſame gentleneſs. But for ſome years 
he has been much be, to talk of the fatigues of bu- 
fineſs, and the confinement of a ſhop, and to wiſh that he 
had been ſo happy as to have renewed his uncle's leaſe of 
à farm, that he might have lived without noiſe and hurry, 
in a pure air, in the artleſs ſociety of honeſt villagers, 
and the contemplation of the works of nature.  _ 
TI ſoon diſcovered the cauſe of my friend's philoſophy. 
He thought himſelf grown rich enough to have a lodging 
in the country, like the mercers on Ludgate-Hill, and 
was reſolved to enjoy himſelf in the decline of life. This 
was a revolution not to be made ſuddenly. He talked 
three years of the pleaſures of the country, but paſſed 
every night oyer his own ſhop. But at laſt he reſolved 
to be happy, and hired a lodging in the . that he 
may ſteal ſome hours in the week from buſineſs: for, 
ſays he, zwhen a man advances in life, be loves to entertain 
— 6. ſometimes with his own thoughts. ' © © 
-- 1 was invited to this ſeat: of quiet and contemplation 


among thoſe whom Mr. Drügget conſiders as his moſt 
reputable friends, and deſires to make the firſt witneſſes 
of his elevation to the higheſt dignities of a ſhopkeeper. 
J found him at Iſlington; in a room which overlooked 
the high road, amuſing himſelf with looking through the 
window, which the clouds of duſt would not ſuffer him 
to open. He embraced me, told me I was welcome into 
the country, and aſked me, If I did not feel myſelf re- 
*freſhed. He then deſired that dinner might be haſtened, 
for freſh air always, ſharpened his appetite, and ordered 
me a toaſt and a glaſs of wine after my walk. He 
told much of the pleaſure he found in retirement, 
and wondered what had kept him ſo long out of the 
country. After dinner, company came in, and Mr. 
Drugget again repeated the praiſes of the country, re- 
commended the pleaſures of meditation, and told wow 
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that he had been all the morning at the window, counting | 
ca e 4 


the carriages as they paſſed before him. 


tal confidence in, theſe fallacious -promiſes, many coats 


have loſt their gloſs, and many. curls been moiſtened to 


This is one of the diſtreſſes to which mortals ſubje& 


themſelves by the pride of ſpeculation. - I had no part in. 
this learned diſappointment, who am content to credit my 


ſenſes, and to believe that rain will fall when the air 


blackens, and that the weather will be dry when the fun _ 
is bright. My caution indeed does not always preſerve. 
me from a ſhower... To be wet, may happen to the ge- 
nuine Idler; but to be wet in oppoſition to theory, can 
befal only the Idler that pretends to be buſy. Of thoſe | 
that ſpin out life in trifles, and die without a memorial, 


many flatter themſelves with high opinions of their.own 


importance, and imagine that- they are every day adding 
| ſome improvement to human life. To be idle and to be 

poor, have always been reproaches, and therefore every 
man endeavours, with his utmoſt care, to hide his poverty... 


from others, and his Idleneſs from himſelf.  * | 
Among thoſe. whom I never could perſuade. to rank 


themſelves, with Idlers, and who ſpeak with indignation” 
of my morning fleeps and nocturnal rambles; one paſſes: 


the day in catching ſpiders, that he may. caunt their eyes 


with a mieroſcape ; another erects his head, and exhibits _ 
the duſt of a marigold ſeparated from the flower with a 
dexterity worthy of Leeuwenhoeck himſelf. Some tun 


the wheel of electricity, ſome fuſpend. rings te _a'load- 


ſtone, and find that What they did yeſterday they can.do 
150 FVV 
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PHE rainy weather, which has continued the laſt 
+ month, is ſaid to have given great diſturbance to the 
inſpectors of barometers. The oraculous glaſſes have de- 
ceived their votaries; ſhower has ſucceeded ſhower, 
though they predicted ſunſhine and dry ſkies ; and by fa- 
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again to-day. Some regiſter the changes of rhe wind, 
and die fully convinced that the wind is changeable. by 
There are men yet more profound, who have heard 
that two colourleſs liquors may produce a colour by union, 
and that two cold bodies will grow hot if they are ming- 
led-: they mingle them, and produce the effect expected, 
ſay it is ſtrange, and mingle them again. 5 


Thelldlers that ſport only with inanimate nature ny 
claim ſome indulgence ; if they are uſeleſs, they are ſtil 
innocent: but there are others, whom I know not how to 
mention without more emotion than my love of quiet 
_willingly admits. Among the inferior profeffors of me. 
dical knowledge, is a race of wretches, whoſe lives are 
only varied by varieties of cruelty; whoſe favourite 
_ amuſement is to nail dogs to tables and open them alive; 
to try how long life may be continued in various degrees 
of mutilation, or with the excifion or laceration of the vi- 
tal parts; to examine whether burning irons are felt more 
acutely by the bone or tendon; and whether the more 
laſting agonies are produced by poiſon forced into the 
_ mouth or injected into the wein. 
It is not without reluctance that I offend the ſenſibility 
of the tender mind with images like theſe. If ſuch cru- 
elties were not practiſed, it were to be deſired that they 
mould not be conceived; but fince they are publiſned 
every day with oſtentation, let: me be allowed once to 
mention them, fince I mention them with abhorrence. 
Mead was invidiouſly remarked of Woodward, that 
he gathered ſhells and ſtones, and would paſs for a philo- 
ſopher. With pretenſions much leſs reaſonable, the ana- 
tomical novice tears out the living bowels of an animal, 
and ſtyles himſelf phyſician, prepares himſelf by familiar 
cruelty. for that profeſſion which he is to -exerciſe upon 
the tender and the helpleſs, upon feeble bodies and broken 
minds, and by which he has opportunities to extend his 
arts of torture, and continue thoſe experiments upon in- 
flaney and age, which he has hitherto tried upon cats and 
77 4 in 5 VE #1 7 75 : 5 
| het: hat is alledged in defence of theſe hateful practices, 
every one knows; but. the truth is, that by Knives, fire 
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and poiſon, k 01 ledge i 18 net always ſought, and is — 4 
ſeldom attained. The experiments that have been trie 

are tried again; he that burned an animal with irons 
yeſterday, will be willing to amuſe himſelf with burning 
another to-morrow. I know not, that by living diſſee- 
tions any diſcovery has been made by which à fingle ma- 


* 


fiology has been ſomewhat increaſed,” he ſurely 
know edge dear; who learns the uſe of the * — at 
of his humanity. It is time that univerſal ho 


ſentment ſhould ariſe againſt theſe horrid 


_ which tend to harden the heart, extinguiſh'thoſe ſenſations 
which give man confidence in man, and make the rw 
1 more ner than the gout or tone. . 8 8 
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diſtinction by ridicule, or cenſure, that he teaches 
others to pad his own arts againſt himſelf ; and that, 
after a ſhort enjoyment of the applauſe paid to his ſaga- 
city, or of the mirth excited by His wit, he is doomed to 
fo er the ſame ſeverities of ſcrutiny, to hear wag 
Fw ing his faults, and exaggeration. ſporumg wi 1 his 

ings. 

The natural difcontent's?! inferiority will cagom fail 


feſſes to ſuperintend the conduct of others, eſpecial 


dhe ſeats himſelf- uncalled in the chair of Peder, and 


Exerciſes authority by his own commiſhon. © 
Tou cannot, therefore, wonder that your obſervations 
"on Human folly, if they 
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lady is more eaſily cured. And if the knowledge of ph bays | 


operations, 


de- 


to operate in ſome degree of malice againſt him, who al ie $ 


roduce laughter at one 9 15 


"awaken critici ins at ahothef] and that among the nut- 


bers whom you have tauglit feof at = retirement bf -- 
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The public leaſures of far the greater part of mankind 
are counterfeit. Very few. carry their philoſophy to 


turb ourſelves with the detection of fallacies which do us 
no harm, nor willingly decline a pleaſing effect to inveſti- 


deſires nothing but the continuance of happineſs, and 4 
the ſpring to ſeparate light into its original rays. 


ladies that ſparkle at a muſical performance, a very ſmall 


has the pleaſure of appearing among other ladies in a 
and of reflecting that, in the converſations of the next 


fat in firſt row; ſhe has the pleaſure of returning 
courteſies, or refuling to return them, of receiving com- 


the has the pleaſure of meeting ſome of her acquain- 
tance, of gueſſing why the reſt are abſent, and of telling 


1 theſe pleaſures ſhe concludes, that heavenly mufic is the 


of the fame kind. The theatre is not filled with thoſe 
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places of diverſion, or are very careful to analyſe. their 
enjoyments. The general condition of life is ſo full of 
miſery, that we are glad to catch delight without enquir- 
ing whence it comes, or by what power it is beſtowed. -. 
The mind is ſeldom quickened to very vigorous opera- 
tions but by pain, or the dread of pain. We do not diſ- 


te its cauſe. He that is happy, by whatever means, 


no more ſolicitous to diſtribute his ſenſations into their 
proper ſpecies, than the common gazer on the beauties of 

Pleaſure is therefore ſeldom ſuch as it appears to others, 
nor often ſuch as we repreſent it to ourſelves. Of the 


number has any quick ſenſibility of harmonious ſounds. 
But every one that goes has her pleaſure. She has the 
pleaſure of wearing fine cloaths, and of ſhewing them, 
of out · ſnining thoſe whom ſhe ſuſpects to envy. her; ſhe 


place whither the race of meaner mortals ſeldom intrudes, 


morning, her name will be mentioned among thoſe that 
pliments with civility, or rejecting them with diſdain. ; 


.them that ſhe ſaw the. opera, on pretence of inquiring 
why they would miſs it; ſhe has the pleaſure of being 
ſuppoſed to be pleaſed with a refined amuſerpent, and of 
hoping to be numbered among the votreſſes of harmony; 
we has the pleaſure of eſcaping for two hours the ſuperi- 
'ority of a ſiſter, or the controul of a huſband; and from 


im of life. 


All afſemblies of gaiety are brought together by mozives 
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to on the di | re c 
of another, till each believes the reſt delighted, and en- 
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Hat knoty or regard the ſkill of the ator; nor che ball- 
room by thoſe who dance, or attend te the dancers. To 


all places of general reſort, where the ſtandard of plea- Y 


fure is erected, we run with equal eagerneſs, or appear- 


_ ance of eagerneſs, for very different reaſons. One 


that he may ſay he has been there; another, n -e 
never miſſes. This man goes to try what he can find; 
and that, to diſcover what others find. Whatever di- 
verſion is coſtly will be frequented by thoſe who'defire to 
be thought rich; and whatever has, by any accident, be- 
come faſhionable, eaſily continues its reputation, becauſe 


every one is aſhamed of not partaking it. 7 
Io every place of entertainment we go with expecta · 
tion, and deſire of being pleaſed; we meet others who 
are brought 3 ſame motives ; no one will be the firſt 

iſappointment; one face reflects the ſmile 


* 


deavours to catch and tranſmit the circulating rapture. 
In time, all are deceived by the cheat to which all contri- 
bute. The fiction of happineſs is propagated oy ever 
tongue, and confirmed by every look, till at laſt all profeſs 


the joy which they do not feel, conſent to yield to the ge- 


neral deluſion; and, when the voluntary dream is at an 
end, lament that bliſs. is of ſo ſhort a duration. 
If Drugget pretended to pleaſures of which he had no 


perception, or boaſted of one amuſement where he was 


indulging another, what did he which is not done by all 


thoſe who read his ſtory ; of whom ſome pretend dehight 


in converſation, only becauſe they dare not be alone; | 


ſome praiſe the quier of ſolitude, becaufe they are envious 
of ſenſe and impatient of folly; and ſome | 
J r. by writing characters which expoſe the vanity of 
de e „ 
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Vo. XIX. SATURDAY, AUGUSP x9, 1758 
SO of thoſe ancient ſages that have exerciſed their 


>". abilities in the enquiry after the ſupreme. good, have 9 
higheſt degree of earthly hap- 
JJV 


deen of opinion, that the 
i pineſs 
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52 „„ To 
pineſs is quiet; a calm repoſe both of mind and body, 
undiſturbed by the fight of folly or the noiſe of- bulinels 

the tumults of public commotion, or the agitations of pri- 
vate intereſt ; a ſtate in which the mind has no other em- 


7 


ployment, but to obſerve and regulate her own motions. 


to trace thought from thought, combine one image with 
another, raiſe ſyſtems of ſeience, and form theories of 
6ꝓ!ÜL - 
To the ſeheme of theſe ſolitary ſpeculatiſts it has been 
juſtly objected, that if they are happy, they are happy 


| | only by being uſeleſs ; that mankind is one vaſt republick, 


where every individual-receives many benefits. from the 
labour of others, which, by labouring in his turn for 
others, he is obliged to repay; and that where the united 
efforts of all are not able to exempt all from miſery, none 
have a right to withdraw from their taſk of vigilance, or 
do be indylged in idle wiſdom or ſolitary pleaſures. + 
It is common for controvertiſts, in the heat of diſputa - 
tion, to add one poſition to another till they reach the ex- 
tremities of knowledge, where truth and falſhood loſe 
their diſtinction. Their admirers follow them to the 
brink of abſurdity, and then ſtart back from each ſide to- 
wards the middle point. So it has happened in this great 
diſquiſition. Many perceive alike the force of the con- 
trary arguments, find quiet ſhameful,” and buſineſs dan- 
rous, and therefore paſs their lives between them, in 
| buſtle without buſineſs, and in negligence without quiet. 
"29 were WA mg names of this moderate ſet is that 
great philoſopher. Jack Whirler, whoſe buſineſs keeps 
— in perpetual motion, and whoſe motion always eludes 
his buſineſs; who is always to do what he never does, 
Who cannot ſtand ſtill becauſe he is wanted in another 
lace, and who is wanted in many places becauſe he ſtays 
Jack has more buſineſs than he can conveniently tranſ- 
act in one honſe; he has therefore one habitation near 
Bow Church, and another about a mile diſtant. By this 
ingenious diſtribution of himſelf between two houſes, 
Jack has contrived to be found at neither. Jack's trade 
4s extenſive, and he has many dealers; his converſation is 
1 ED e 992 en Mats Oy. ds py ſprightly, 
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2 gprrelty, 45 uni man WY: companions; - his diſpoſition is 
| Kind, and he has many fri 
pleaſure for buſineſs, nor omits bufineſs for pleaſure, but 
is equally inviſible to his friends and his cuſtomers, to 
him that comes with an invitation to a club, and to him 
| that waits to ſettle an accguunt. 1 
Wen you call at his houſe, his clerk tells ou, "ge 
Mr. Whirler has juſt ſtept out, but will be at home ex- 
aQtly at two; you wait at a coffee · houſe till two, and then 
find that he has been at home, and is gone out again, but 
left word that he ſhould be at the Half-Moon Tavern at 
ſeven, where he hopes to meet you. At ſeven you go to 


iends. Jack neither forbears 


the tavern. At eight in comes Mr. Whirler to tell you, 


that he is glad to fee you, and only begs leave to run for 
2 few minutes to a gentleman that lives near the Ex- 
change, from whom he will return before 3 can be 
ready. Away he runs to the Exchange, to tel 


thoſe who 
are waiting for him, that he muſt beg them to defer the 


duſineſs till to-morrow, becauſe his time is come at the 
. Half-moon. 


' Jack's chearfalneſs and civitity rank him among thoſe. 
whoſe preſence never gives pain, and whom all receive 
with fondneſs and careſſes. He calls often on his friends, 


to tell them, that he will come again to-morrow z on the 
morrow he comes again to tell them how an unexpected 
ſummons hurries him away. When he enters a houſe, 


his firft declaration is, that he cannot fit down; and ſo 
ſhort are his viſits, that he ſeldom appears to have come ; 


for any other reaſon but to ſay, He muſt go. 


The dogs of Egypt, when thirſt brings thin to ike 
Nile. are ſaid to run as they drink, for fear of the croco- 
diles. Jack Whirler always dines at full ſpeed. He en- 


ters, finds the family at table; fits familiarly down, and N 


fills his plate; but while the firſt morſel is in his mouth, 


Hears the clock ſtrike, and riſes; then goes to another-- 
houſe; ſits down again, recollects another engagement; 


has only time to taſte the ſoup, makes a ſhort excuſe to 
the company, and continues PP another ſtreet his de- 


ſultory dinner. 
3 . overwhelmed as he! is with buſineſs, his chief de- 
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. fire | is to have ſtill more. Every new pro 
ſeſſion of his thoughts; 
engages in the project, brings i it almoſt to completion, and . 
then forſakes it for another, which he catches with ſome 
alacrit 


| * inſtrust them with . 
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poſa n | 
he ſoon. balances probabilities, > 


„ urges with the ſame vehemence, and abandons 
with 15 ſame coldneſs. 

{Every man may be te to have a certain firain of 
lamentation, ſome peculiar theme of complaint on which 


he dwells in his moments of dejection. Jack's topic of 
ſorrow, is the want of time. 
languiſlies in empty theory for want of time. 


Many an excellent deſign 
For the 
omiffion of any civilities, want of time is his plea to 
others; for the negle& of any affairs, want of time is his 
excuſe to himſelf. That he wants time, he ſincerely be- 


i lieves; for he once pined away many months with a lin- 


gering diſtemper, for want of time to attend his health. 
Thus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual fatigue without 

proportionate advantage, becauſe he does not conſider that 

no man can ſee all with his own eyes, or do all with his 


own hands; that whoever is engaged in multiplicity of 
. buſineſs, myſt tranſa&t much by ſubſtitution, and leave. 
ſomething to hazard; and that he who 1 8 9 8 to a> _ 
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T HE RE is no crime more 3 that the vic - 


lation of truth. It is apparent that men can be ſo- 


cial beings. no longer than they believe each other. 
When ſpeech is employed only as the vehicle of falſhood, 
eyery man muſt diſunite himſelf from others, inhabit his | 
pwn cave, and ſeek prey only for himſelf. 


Yet the law of truth, thus ſacred and neceſſary, bh 


broken without puniſhment, without cenſure, in com- 


nes with inveterate prejudice and prevailing paſſions. 
en are willing to credit what they wiſh, end encourage 
rather thoſe who gratify them with PIC: _ thole 
Fox 
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35 
hiſtorian diſcovers his country ; 


/ THE IDLER, | 
For this reaſon n 


pb it is impoſſible to read the different accounts of any 


great event, bee a " ww be truth had more Power 
© over" parriality 


Amidſt ws of my countrymen for 5 acquiſition 
for Andie jo could not forbear to conſider how dif- 


ferently this revolution of American power is not onl 7 


now mentioned by the contending nations, but will be re+ 
| preſented by the writers of another century. 

The Engliſh" biſtorian will imagine kimi bare 
doing juſtice to Engliſh virtue, when he relates the 
ture of Louiſhourg' in the following manner: 


The Engliſh had hitherto ſeen, with e e | 
— on, their attempts baffled and their force defied by an 
ey conſidered themſelves as intitled to 


Enemy, whom 
conquer by the right of preſcription, and whom many 
- ages of hereditary ſuperjority had taught them to de- 


ſpiſe. Their fleets were more numeroys, and their ſea- 
man braver than thoſe of France; yet they only floated 
uſeleſs on the ocean, and the French derided them from 
their ports. Mis fortunes, as is uſual, produced diſcon- 
tent, the people murmured at the miniſters, and the mi- 
-  Piſters cenſured the commanders. | 
In the ſummer of this year, the Engliſh began to 
8 5 their ſucceſs anſwerable to their cauſe. 


A fleet and 
n army were ſent to America to diſlodge the enemies 
m- the ſettlements which they had ſo perfidiouſly - 


made, and ſo inſolently maintained, and to repreſs that 


wer which was growing more every day by the aſſo- 


giation of Indians, with whom theſe degenerate Europeans 
intermarried, and whom ey” ſecured to their 3 by | 
preſents and promiſes. - | 


EIn the beginning of June the FIR of war and 


veflels containing the Iand - forces appeared before Louiſ- 

bourg, a place ſo ſecure by nature that art was almoſt 

ſuperfluous, and yet fortified by art as if nature had left 
t open. The French boaſted that it was impregnable. 
and ſpoke with ſcorn of all attempts that could be made 

. agaiuft it. 
| * wt * fiege, and their e ne 1 


The garriſon was numerous, the ſtores equal 


e 
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high in reputation. The mouth of the harbour was fo 
narrow, that three ſhips within might eaſily defend it 
- againſt all attacks from the ſea. The French had, with 
that caution which cowards borrow from fear and attri- 
bute to policy, eluded our fleets, and ſent into that port 
ſive great ſhips and fix ſmaller, of which they funk four 

in the mouth of the paſſage, having. raiſed batteries, and 
| poſted troops, at all the places where they thought it 
poſſible to make a deſcent. The Engliſh, however, had 

more to dread from the roughneſs of the ſea, than from 
the {kill or bravery of the defendants. + Some days paſſed 
before the ſurges, which riſe very high round that iſland, 


would ſuffer them to land. At laſt cheir impatience 


could be reſtrained no longer; they. got poſſeſſion of the 
, ſhore with little loſs by the ſea, and: with leſs by tie 
- enemv. In a few days the artillery was landed, the 


batteries were raiſed, and the French had no other hape 


than to eſcape from one poſt to another. A ſhort from 
the batteries fired the powder in one of their largeſt 
. ſhips, the flame ſpread to the two next, and all three 
were deſtroyed; the Engliſh admiral ſent his boats 


againſt the two large ſhips yet remaining, took them 


without reſiſtance, and teri ified the garriſon to an imme- 
- diate capitulation.“ Ks e 1 
Let us now oppoſe to the Engliſh narrative the relation 
which will be produced, about the ſame time, by the 
writer of the age of Louis XV. „ 
About this time the Engliſh admitted to the con- 
duct of affairs, a man who undertook to ſave from de- 
ſtruction that ferocious and turbulent people, who, from 
the mean inſolence of wealthy traders, and the lawleſs 
confidence of ſucceſsful robhers, were now ſunk in de- 
. pair and ſtupified with horror. He called in the ſhips 
Which had been diſperſed over the ocean to guard their 
merchants, and ſent a fleet and an army, in which almoſt 
the whole ftrength of England was compriſed, to ſecure 
their poſſeſſions in America, which were endangered 
alike by the French arms and the French virtue. We 
had taken the Engliſh fortreſſes by force, and gained the 
Indian nations by humanity. The Engliſh, hg 
J 0 | . | | they 
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fe upon the influence which the Frenc er ra 
the northern regions of America by the poſfeſſion of ' 
| Loviſbourg, a place naturally ſtrong, and new-fortified | 


en 87 
they come, are ſure to have the natives for their enemies; 
for the only motive of their ſettlements is avarice, and 


- the only conſequence of their ſucceſs is oppreſſion. In 


this war they ated like other barbarians, and, with a 


degree of outrageous cruelty, which the gentleneſs of 
our manners ſcarce ſuffers us to conceive, offered re- 
wards by open proclamation to thoſe who ſhould bring in 
the ſcalps of Indian women and children. A trader al- 
ways makes war with the cruelty of a pirate. ” | 


I — FS, - 
# ©. 


„ They had long looked with envy and with terror or 
exerted over al 


with ſome flight outworks. The 


- orks. hoped to oy err 
the garriſon unprovided; but that re os which al- 


„ pee Ne Ts 
and to ſtation ſhips for the defence of the harbour, They 


came before Louiſbourg in June, and were for ſome time 


in doubt whether they ſhould land. But the comman- 
ders, who had lately ſeen an admiral beheaded for not 


having done what he had not power to do, durſt not 
leave the place unaſſaulted. An Engliſhman has no ar- 
' - dour for honour, nor zeal for duty; he neither values 


8 nor loves his king; but balances one danger with 


other, and will fight rather than be hanged. © They 


therefore landed, but with great loſs ; their engineers 
had, in the laſt war with the French, learned ſomethin 


of the military ſciences, and made their approaches with 


ſufficient {kill ; but all their efforts had been without 
effect, had not a ball unfortunately fallen into the powder 
of one of our ſhips, which communicated the fire to the 


reſt, and, by opening the paſſage of the harbour, obliged 


the garriſon to capitulate. Thus was Louiſbourg loft, 


and our troops marched out with the admiration of their 
enemies, who durſt hardly think themſelves maſters. of 
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No. XXI. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2; 1758. 


723; Bob Mrs Tiley, hen RD LOR opiate, 
HERE is a ſpecies of nyfery or of diſeaſe, for which 
our language 15 commonly ſuppoſed to be without a 
name. but which I think is emphatically enough deno- 
- minated liftleſſneſs, and which is commonly termed Aa 


want of ſomething to do. 5 „ 
Of the unhappineſs of this ſtate I do not expect all 
Four readers to have an adequate idea. Many are 
overburthened with buſineſs, and can imagine no comfort 
but in reſt; many have minds ſo placid, as Due to 
_ Indulge a voluntary lethargy ; or ſo narrow, as eafily to 
be filled to their utmoſt capacity. By theſe I ſhall not be 
underſtood, and therefore cannot be pitied. Thoſe only 
Will ſympathize with my complaint, whoſe imagination is 
active and reſolution weak, whoſe defires are ardent, and 
Whoſe choice is delicate; who cannot ſatisfy themſelves 
with ſtanding ſtill, and yet cannot find a motive to direct 
J ] ⁵⁵⁵ñ¼ ¼¼ ⁵ (8 
I was the ſecond ſon of a gentleman, whoſe eſtate was 
barely ſufficient to ſupport himſelf and his heir in the 
dignity of killing game. He therefore made uſe of the 
Intereſt which the alliances of his family afforded him, 
to procure me a poſt in the army. I paſſed ſome Fears 
in the moſt contemptible of all human ſtations, that of a 
ſoldier in time of peace, I wandered with the regiment 
| 15 the quarters were changed, without opportunity for 
buſineſs, taſte for knowledge, or money for pleaſure. 
Wherever I came, I was for ſome time a ſtranger without 
3 and afterwards an acquaintance without friend- 
ſhip. Having nothing to hope in theſe places of for- 
tuitous reſidence, I reſigned my conduct to chance; I 
had no intention to offend, I had no ambition to delight. 
IT fuppoſe every man is ſhocked when he hears how 
frequently ſoldiers are wiſhing for war. The wiſh is 


- 


not always fincere; the greater part are content with 
fleep and lace, and counterfeit an ardour which they do _ 
not feel; but thoſe who deſire it moſt are neither prompted | 


from myſelf, 


THE Dirk 39 


by 'malevolence nor patriotiſm ; they neither pant for 


 Haurels, nor delight in blood; but Jong to be delivered 


from the tyranny of idleneſs, and reſtored to the dignity | 


other men, yet was often involuntarily wiſhing: for a 


war, but of a. war at that time I had no profpe&t; and 
being enabled, by the death of an uncle, to live without 


my pay; I quitted the army, and reſolved to regulate my 
own eto 8 9 


I T was'pleaſed for a while with the novelty of inde- 
pendance, and imagined that I had now found what ever, 
man deſires. My time was in my own power, and my 
habitation was wherever my choice ſhould fix it. 


amuſed myſelf for two years, in paſſing from place to 
place, and comparing one convenience with another; but 
ing at laſt aſhamed of enquiry, and weary of uncer-. 
tainty, I purchaſed a houſe, and eftabliſhed my family. 
I now expected to begin to be happy, and was happy 
for a ſhort time with that expectation. But I ſoon per- 
ceived my ſpirits to ſubſide, and my imagination to grow 
dark. The gloom thickened every day round me.. 1 
wondered by what malignant power my peace was 


blaſted, till I diſcovered at laſt that 1 had nothing to do-. 
Time, with all its celerity, moves flowly to him, Þ} 


whoſe whole employment is to watch its flight. "Tam 
forced upon a thouſand ſhifts to enable me to endure the 
tediouſneſs of the day. I riſe when I can ſleep no lon- 
er, and take my morning-walk;z 1 ſee what I have 
n before, and return. 1 fit down, and perſuade my- 


ſelf that I fit down to think, find it impoſſible to think _ 


without a ſubject, riſe up to enquire after news, and en- 
deavour to kindle in myſelf an artificial impatience for 


intelligence of events, which will never extend any con- 


fequence to me, but that a few miautes they ab ſtrat me 
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When I have heard any thing that may gratify curio- 
fry I am buſied, for a while, in running to relate it. 
J haſten from one place of concourſe to another, delighted. 
with my, own importance, and proud to think that 1 am 
doing ſomething, though I know that another hour would 

I had once a round of viſits, which I paid very regu- 
larly, but I have now tired moſt of my friends. When 
I have fat down I forget to riſe, and have more than 
once over-heard;-one — 50 another when I would be 
gone. I perceive the company. tired, I obſerve the 
miſtreſs ef the family whiſpering to her ſervants, I find | 
orders given to put off buſineſs till to-morrow, I ſee the 
watches frequently infpe&ed, and yet cannot withdraw 
to the yacuity. of ſolitude, or venture myſelf in my own 
company. i 
Thus burthenſome to myſelf and others, I form manyx 
ſchemes of employment which may make my life uſe- 
ful or agreeable, and exempt me from the ignominy of 
- living by ſufferance. This new courſe 1 have long de- 
ſigned, but have not yet begun. The preſent moment is 
never proper for the change, but there is always a time 
in view when all obſtacles will be removed, and I-/ſhall 
ſurprize all that know me with a new diſtribution of my 
time. Twenty years have paſt ſince I have reſolved a 
complete amendment, and twenty years have been loſt 
in delays. Age is coming upon ine; and I ſhould look 
back with rage and deſpair upon the waſte of life, But 

that I am now beginning in earneſt to begin a reforma- 
„ . J am, 
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andy aides « one of tha 3 of. this 
I was ſtruck with horror by a rueful IF 
ſummoned me © to remember the poor debtors. 
The wiſdom and Hug of the Engliſh hw: a. 
by Engliſhmen at leaſt, loudly celebrated; but ſcarcely 
the moſt zealous admirers of our infirorions can think 
that law wiſe, which, when men ar ble of work, 
obliges them to beg; or ent which 8 s the _— of 
one to the paſſions of another 
The proſperity of a people is proportionate to the 
number of hands and minds uſefully employed. To 
ſedition is a fever, corruption is a gan- 


whatever ſociety, waſtes more than it acquires, muſt ; 


| gradually decay; and evi ay being that continues to be 


and ceaſes to labour,” "wg eg b. from the 
publick Kock. 

The confinement, have; bf man in whe ſloth 
and darkneſs of a priſon, is a loſs to the nation, and no 
gain to the creditor. For of the multitudes who ares 
pining in thoſe cells of miſery, a very ſmall part is ſuſ- 

ted of fraudulent act by which they retain what 

belongs to ot The reſt are impriſoned by the wan- 


_ tonneſs of pride, the malignity of revenyey. or the acri- 1 
mon) y of 40 5 expectation: 


If thoſe, who thus rigorouſly exerciſe the pewer which 


the law has put into their hands, be aſked,” Why t . oy 
continue to impriſon thoſe whom they k now to be unab 


to pay them; one will anſwer, that his debtor once 


lived better then himſelf; another, that his wife looked 


above her neighbours, and his children went in ſilk 
cloaths to the danding-ſchool; and another, that he pre- 


tended to be à joker and a wit,” Some Will reply, that 


if they were in debt, * thould- es i e 


rreatmentz 


v4 
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treatment; ſome, that they owe no more than 1 can 
and need therefore give no account of their actions. 
Bee will confeſs their reſolution, that their debtor ſhall 
rot in jail; and ſome will diſcover, that they hope, by 
cruelty, to wring the payment from their friends. 

The end of all civil regulations is to ſecure private 
happineſs from private malignity; to keep individuals 
from the power of one another; but this end is appa- 
rently neglected, when a man, irritated with loſs, is al- 
lowed to be the judge of his own cauſe, and to affign 

the puniſhment of his own pain; when the diſtinction 


between guilt and happineſs, between caſualty and deſign, 


is entruſted to eyes blind with aw to AE 


depraved by reſentment. 

Since poverty is Side among us as a crime, it 
ought at leaſt leaſt to be treated with the ſame lenity as other 
crimes; the offender ought not to languiſh at the will of 
him whom he has offended,” but to be allowed ſome ap- 
_ to the juſtice of his country. There can be no rea- 

on why any debtor ſhould be impriſoned, but that he 
may be compelled to payment; and a term ſhould there- 
fore be fixed, in which the creditor ſhould exhibit his 
accuſation of concealed property. If ſuch property can 
be diſcovered, let it be given to the creditor; if the 
charge is not offered, or cannot be proved, let the priſoner 
be diſmiſſed. 

Thoſe who 8 the hows have apparently ſuppoſed, 
that every deficiency of payment is the crime of the 
.debtor. + But the truth is, that the creditor alway ſhares 
the act, and often more than ſhares the guilt of improper | 
truſt. It ſeldom happens that any man impriſons an- 
other but for debts which he ſuffered to be contracted in 
hape of advantage to himſelf, and for bargains in which 

he proportioned his profit to his own opinion of the ha- 
zard ; and there is no reaſon, why one ſhould puniſh Be 
other for a contract in which both concurred. | 
Many of the inhabitauts of priſons may juſtly. com- 
3 plain of harder treatment. He that once , owes more 
than he can pay, is often oblię 4 to bribe his creditor to 
een by Arc: alk de Worſe aud worſe com- 
g $72 - modities, 
2 1 . | 
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moditles- at a higher price, are forced upon him; he is 


impoveriſned by compulſive traffick, and at laſt over- 
whelmed, in the common receptacles of miſery, by debts, 


which, wWittiout his own conſent, were accumulated on 


his head. To the relief of this diſtreſs, no other objec 
tion can be made, but that by an eaſy diſſolution of debes, 


trauds will be left without puniſhment, and imprudence 


without awe, and that when enen ſhall be no 22 


F credit will ceaſe. 
"The motive to credit, is the hope of advent.” 00 


merce can never be at a ſtop, while one man wants _ 
another can ſupply z and end will never be denie 


while it is likely to be repaid with profit. He that truſts 


one whom he defigns to ſue, is criminal by the act of 


truſt; the ceſſation of ſuch inſidious traffick i is to be de · 


: ſired, and no reaſon can be given Why a e gry 1 


law ſhould i impair any other. 


We ſez nation trade with nation, where no . 85 
can be compelled. Mutual convenience produces mutual 
confidence; and the merchants continue to ſatisfy the de- 
mands of each other, though they” have WO to Wen 


but the loſs of trade. 
It is vain to continue an inffieirion; which Spee 
ſhe ws to be ineffectual. We have now impriſoned one 


generation of debtors after another, but we do not find 


that their numbers leſſen. We have now learned, that 


raſhneſs and imprudence will not be deterred from taking ch 
credit! Let us try whether fraud and avarice __ rd 


more caſe 12 W e from giving: 1 : 
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LE way! no pleaſyre hights or ; niblor than that of 


friendſup. It is painful to conſider that this ſub- 


lime enjoyment may be.impaired or deſtroyed by i innume- | 
rable cauſes, and thar there is 180 been pollethon of 
en the COINIE is leſs certain, n 
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64 UE 1ER. 
e. have talked, in very exalted language, of the 
| of friendſhip, of invincible conſtancy, and un- 

able indneſs ; and ſome examples have been ſeen of 
men who have continued faithful to their earlieſt choice, 

and whoſe affection has predominated over changes of 

fortune, and contrariety of opinion. 1 

But theſe inſtances are memorable, becauſe they are 
rare. The friendſhip which is to be practiſed or expected 
by common mortals, muſt take its riſe from mutual plea- 
ſure, and muſt end when the vo ceaſes of delighting 
each other. | 

Many e vherofans. may happen, by which. the 
ardour t kindneſs will be, abated, without criminal baſe» 
neſs or contemptible inconſtancy on either part. To | 
give pleaſure is not always in our power; and little does 

he know himſelf, whe believes that he can be always We 


do receive it. 


Thoſe who would gladly, paſs their days together may 
? be ſeparated by the different courſe of their affairs: and 
friendſhip, like love, is deſtroyed by long abſence, though 
it may be increaſed by ſhort hs en What we 
have miſſed long enough to want it, we value more 
When it is regained; bur that which has been loſt till it 
is forgotten, will be found at laſt with little gladneſs, * 
with Mill leſs if a ſubſtitute has ſupplied the place. _ 
man deprived of the companion to whom he uſed to open 
his boſom, and with whom he ſhared the hours of leiture 
and merriment, feels the day at firſt hanging heavy on 
him; his difficulties oppreſs, and his doubts diſtra&t him; 
he ſees time come and go without his wonted gratifica- 
tion, and all is ſadneſs within and ſolitude about him. 
But this uneaſineſs never laſts long: neceſſity produces 
expedients, new amuſements are diſcovered, and ne w con- 
Vverſation is admitted. 
No expeQation is more frequently ciſeppointed, than 
_ that which naturally ariſes in the mind, from the proſpect 
of meeting an old friend after long ſeparation. We ex- 
pect the attraction to be revived, and the coalition. to, be 
renewed; no man conſiders how much alteration time 
has made 1 in 1 115 _ few enquire What effect i ah 
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bas had upon others. The firſt hour convinees them, 
| that the 50 which they have formerly enjoyed, is 
5 for ever at an end; different ſcenes have made different 
„„ impreſſions; the opinions of both are changed; and that 
; _ ſimilitude of manners and ſentiment is loſt, which 


firmed them both in the approbarion of themſelves.” 
Friendſhip is often deftroyed b pry of intereſt, 
not only by the ponderous and vifible intereſt which the 
deſire of wealth and greatneſs forms and maintains, but 
by a thouſand ſecret and flight eompetitions, ſcarcely 
FF Kknbwn to the mind upon which they operate. There is 
"ſcarcely any man without ſome favourite trifle which he 
values above greater attainments, ſome defire of petty 

|  Praife which he cannot patiently ſuffer to be fue. 
This minute ambition is ſometimes crofled before it is 
| known, and ſometimes defeated by wanton petulance; 


* but ſuch attacks are ſeldom made without the loſs of 
8 friendſhip; for whoever has onee found the vulnerable 
90 part will always be feared, and the reſentment will burn 
+4 on in ſecret of which ſhame hinders the diſcovery. 
S* This, however, is a flow malignity, which a wiſe man 
we will obviate as inconſiſtent with quiet, and a good man 
12 * will repreſs as contrary to virtue; but human happineſs is 
1 ſometimes violated by ſome more ſudden ſtrokes. 
* A diſpute begun in jeſt, upon i ſubject which a mo- 

| ment before was on both parts regarded with careleſs in- 
5 difference, is continued by the deſire of conqueſt, till va- 


nity kindles into rage, and oppoſition rankles into enmity. 
3 Againſt this haſty miſchief, I know not what ſecurity can 
be obtained: men will be ſometimes ſurprized into quar- 


5 80 rels; and though they might both haſten to reconcilia- 
ae tion as ſoon as their tumult had ſubſided, yet two minds 
_ will ſeldom be found together, which can at once ſubdue 


| their diſcontent, or immediately enjoy the ſweets of peace, 
33 without rememhering the wounds of the conflict. _ 
no Friendſhip has other enemies. Suſpicion is always 
ſpeet hardening the cautious, and diſguſt er e the delicate. 
800 Very ſlender differences will ſometimes part thoſe whom 
* long reciprocation of civility or beneficence has united. 
5 Lonelove and Ranger retired into the country to enjoy 
„ 
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HI the company of each other, and returned in fix weeks 
Wil; cold and petulant; Ranger's pleaſure was to walk in the _ 
1 fields, and Lonelove's to ſit in a bower; each had com- 
plied with the other in his turn, and each was angry that 
l } N 2 | N 

8 compliance had been exactee. V 
i The moſt fatal diſeaſe of friendſhip is gradual decay, 
WI; - or diſlike hourly encreaſed by cauſes too ſlender for com- 
18! plaint, and too numerous for removal. Thoſe who are 
angry may be reconciled ;_ thoſe who have been injured 
receive a recompence; but when the defire of pleaſing and 
. willingneſs to be pleaſed is ſilently diminiſhed, the reno; » 
vation of friendſhip is hopcleſs ; as, when the vital powers 

ſink into languor, there is no longer any uſe of the phy- 
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WEN man ſees one of the inferior creatures perched | 
15 | upon a tree, or baſking in the ſunſhine, without any 
apparent endeavour or purſuit, he often-aſks himſelf, or 
his compauion,. © On what that animal can be ſuppoſed to 
6EñĩI 8 fs 
Of this queſtion, ſince neither bird nor beaſt can an- 
ſwer it, we muſt be content to live without the reſolu- 
tion. We know not how much the brutes recollect of 
WW! the paſt, or anticipate of the future; what power they 
have of comparing and preferring; or whether their fa- 
15 culties may not reſt in a eee indifference, till they 
are moved by the preſence of their proper object, or ſti- 


f . mulated to act by corporal ſenſations. GS 
Is am the leſs inclined to theſe ſuperfiuous inguiries, be- 
15 8 _ cauſe I have always been able to find ſufficient matter fol 
- ils curiofity in my own ſpecies. It is uſeleſs to go far in 
| queſt of that which may be found at Wome, a very nar- 

ro circle of obſervation will ſupply a ſufficient number 

1 of men and women, who might be aſked with equal pro- 
priety, On what they can be thinking 
It is reaſonable to believe, that thought, like every 
ding elſe, has its cauſes and effects; that it muſt 9 
* 1 | : L rom 
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from ſomething known, done, or ſuffered ; and myſt pro- | 


duce ſome action or event. Yet how great is the number 


of thoſe in whoſe minds no ſource. of thought has eder 
been opened, in whoſe life no conſequence of thought is 
ever diſcoyered; who have learned nothing upon which 


they can reflect; who have neither ſeen nor felt any thipg 


which could leave its traces on the memory; who neither 


foreſee nor deſire any change of their condition, and have 


therefore neither fear, hope, nor deſign, and yet are ſup- 
poſed to be thinking beingg gs 
TDo every act a ſubject is required. He that thinks, 


muſt think upon ſomething. But tell me, ye that pierce 
deepeſt into nature, ye that take the wideſt ſurveys of 
life inform me, kind ſhades of Malbranche and of Locke, 
_ what that ſomething can be, which excites and continues 
thought in maiden aunts with ſmall fortunes; in younger 
brothers that live upon annuities ; in traders retired from 
their buſineſs; in ſoldiers abſent from their, regiments ; 


' or in widows that have no children? © © 
Wo Life is commonly confidered as either active or con- 


nn 


are mortals whoſe life is certainly not active, for they do 
neither good nor evil; and whoſe life cannot be properly 


called contemplative, for they never attend either to the 


conduct of men, or the works of nature, but riſe in the 
morning, look round them till night in careleſs ſtupidity, 
go to bed and ſleep, and riſe again in the morniug. 


— * 1 2 


It has been lately a celebrated queſtion in the ſchools of ” 
hy, Whether the ſoul always thinks?“ Some 
have defined the foul to be the © power of thinking; con- 


any Y, 


cluded that its eſſence conſiſts in act; that if it ſhould 

| ceaſe to act, it would ceaſe to be; and that cefſarion of 
thought is but another name for extinction of mind. This 
argument is ſubtle, but not concluſive ; \ becauſe it ſuppoſes 
what cannot be proved, that the nature of mind is proper- 
ly defined. Others affect to diſdain ſubtilty when ſubtilty 


will not ſerve their purpoſe, and appeal to daily experience. | 


We ſpend many hours, they ſay, in ſleep, without the leaſt 


{ templative ; bur ſurely this diviſion, how long ſoever it 1 
I has been received, is inadequate and fallacious. There 


* 


remembrance of any thoughts which then paſſed in our 


minds; and ſince we can only by our own W be 
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ſure that we think, why ſhould we imagine that we have 
had thought of which no conſciouſneſs remain? 
This argument, which appeals to experience, may from 
experience be confuted. We every day do ſomething 
Which we forget when it is done, and know to have been 
done only by conſequence. The Making hours are not 
denied to have been paſſed in thought; yet he that ſhall 
endeavour to recollect on one day the ideas of the former, 
will only turn the eye of reflection upon vacancy; he will 
find, that the greater part is irrevocably vaniſhed, and 
wonder how the moments could come and go, and leave 
Jo little behind them. . 
JI Todiſcover only that the arguments on both fides are 
diefective, and to throw back the tenet into its former un- 
certainty, is the ſport of wanton or malevolent ſcepticiſm, 
delighting to ſee the ſons of philoſophy at work upon a 
taſk which neyer can be finiſhed, at variance on a queſtion 
that can never be decided. I ſhall ſuggeſt an argument 
hitherto overlooked, which may perhaps determine the 
ene. % rt 
If it be impoſſible to think without materials, there 
muſt neceſſarily be minds that do not always think; and 
.. whence ſhall we furniſh materials for the meditation of 
the glutton between his meals, of the ſportſman in a rainy 
month, of the annuitant between the days of quarterly 
payment, of the politician when the mails are detained by 
© contrary minds? FFC te 
But how frequent ſoever may be the examples of ex- 
jſtence without thought, it is certainly a ſtate not much to 
be deſired. He that lives in torpid inſenſibility, wants 
nothing of a carcaſe but putrefaction. It is the part of 
2 wr inhabitant of the earth to partake the pains and 

- pleaſures of his fellow beings; and as, in a road through 
a country deſart and uniform, the traveller languiſhes for 

want of amuſement, ſo the paſſage of life will be tedious 
1 god irkſome to him who does not beguile it by diverſified 
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ment with ſo little concurrence of his own. endeayour.- - | 
At all other aſſemblies, he that comes to receive delight, 


bluſh of eee and ſtill the flutter of timidity. 


nothing to be feared, 


— 


a. xxv. SATURDAY, OCTOBER. ” 1 t. 1 
| To the Idler. „ of 


« Sir | 
7 AM a very conſtant frequenter of the as a 


place to a 10 I ſuppoſe the Idler not much a ſtran- 
« ger, ſince he can have no where elſe ſo much entertain- 


« will be expected to give it; but in the theatre, nothing 
* is n to the amuſement of two hours, but Welk 
«£ down apd be willing to be pleaſed. . 


« The laſt week has offered two 3 rs to the town. 5 
The appearance and retirement of actors are the great 
events of the theatrical world; and their firſt perform- 
c ances fill the pit with conjecture and prognoſtication, as 


< the firſt actions of a new monarch. agitate nations with | 


hope or fear. - 
© What opinion I have * of the future N 
+ of theſe — for dramatic glory, it is not neceſſary 
to declare. Their entrance gave me a higher and nobler 
« pleaſure than any borrowed character can afford. 1 
+ ſaw the ranks. of the theatre emulating each other in 
£ candour and humanity, and contending who ſhould moſt 
« effe&ually aſſiſt the ſtruggles of endeavour, diſſipate the 
This behaviour is ſuch as becomes a people, too _ 
« der to repreſs thoſe who wiſh. to pleaſe, too generous-to 
« inſult thoſe who can make no reſiſtance. A public 
former is ſo much in. the power of ſpectators, that a 1 
unneceſſary ſeverity is reſtrained by that general law of 
« humanity, which forbids us to be cruel, Where there e is 


In every new performer ſomething muſt be * 
ed. No man can, by any force of reſolution, ſecure to 
« himſelf the full poſſeſſion of his own powers under thj²e 
* eye of a large afſembly. Variation of geſture, and 
fſexion of voice, are to be obtained. only by experience. 

4 1 here is for which ſuch 1 them- 


* ſelves 


8 THE IDLER. 
* ſelves qualified as for theatrical exhibition. Every hu- 
man being has an action graceful to his own eye, a 
© voice muſical to his own ear, and a ſenſibility which na- 
* ture forbids him to know that any other boſom can ex- 
© cel. An art in which ſuch ona, Ri fancy themſelves 
© excellent, and which the public liberally rewards, will 
© excite many competitors, and in many attempts there 
« muſt be many miſcarriages. C got 
The care of the critic ſhould be to diſtinguiſh error 
from inability, faults of inexperience from defects of na- 
ture. Action irregular and turbulent may be reclaimed; 
c yociferation vehement and confuſed may be reſtrained, 
© and modulated ; the ſtalk of a tyrant may become the 
* gait of a man; the yell of inarticulate. diſtreſs may be 
© reduced to human lamentation. All theſe faults ſhould 
© be for a time overlooked, 'and afterwards cenſured with 
s gentleneſs and candour. But if in an actor there ap- 
< pears an utter vacancy of meaning, a frigid equality, a 
« ſtupid languor, a torpid apathy, the greateſt kindnefs 
* hat can be ſhewn him, is a ſpeedy ſentence of expul- 


en Sir, Gee.” | 


The plea which my correſpondent has offered for young 
actors, I am very far from wiſhing to invalidate. I al- 
ways conſidered thoſe. combinations which are ſometimes 
formed in the playhouſe as acts of fraud or of cruelty ; he 
that applauds him who does not deſerve praiſe, is endea- 

vouring to deceive the public; he that hiſſes in malice or 

ſport, is an oppreſſor and a robber. 

But ſurely this laudable forbearance might be juſtly ex- 

tended to young poets. The art of the writer, like that 

of the player, is attained by flow degrees. The power of 
diſtinguiſhing and diſcriminating comic characters, or of 
filling tragedy with poetical images, muſt be the gift of 
nature, which no inſtruE&ion nor labour can ſupply ; but 
the art of dramatic diſpoſition, the contexture of the ſcenes, 
the oppoſition of characters, the involution of the plot, the 
expedients of ſuſpenſion, and the ſtratagems of ſurprize, 
are to be learned by practice; and it is cruel to diſcou- 


\ 


I am a poor girl. I was bred in the country at a cha- 


. nun on. 
only experience can beſtow. A 


* bo 


Life is a ſtage. Let me likewiſe ſollicit candour for the 


young actor on the ſtage of life. They that enter into the 


world are too often treated with unreaſonable rigour by 
thoſe that were once as earn and heady as themſelves; 
and. diſtinction is not always made between the faults 


which require ſpeedy and violent eradication, and thoſe n : 


that will gradually drop away in the e of life. 
Vicious ſollicitations of appetite, if not checked, will grow 
more importunate; and mean arts of profit or ambition 
will gather ſtrength in the mind, if they are not early 
ſuppreſſed. But miſtaken notions of ſuperiority, deſires 
of uſeleſs ſhow, pride of little accompliſhments, and all the 
train of vanity, will be bruſhed away by the wing of 


Reproof ſhould not exhauſt its power upon petty fail- 


ings ; let it watch diligently againſt the incurſion of vice, 
and leave foppery and futility to die of themſelves: . 
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Mr. Idler, : 


] NEVER thought that I ſhould write any thing tobe 


printed; but having lately ſeen your firſt eſſay, which 
was ſent down into the kitchen, with a great bundle of 


| Gazettes and uſeleſs papers, I find that you are willing to 


admit any correſpondent, and therefore hope you will not 
reject me. If you publiſh my letter, it may encourage 


others, in the ſame condition with myſelf, to tell their 


ſtories, which may be perhaps 'as uſeful as thoſe of great * 


rity-ſchool, maintained by the contributions of wealthy 


neighbours. The ladies, or patroneſſes, viſited us from 


time to time, examined how we were taught, and ſaw 
that our cloaths were clean. We lived happily enough, 
and were inſtructed to be thankful to thoſe at whoſe coſt 
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wie were educated. I was always the favourite of my 
miſtreſs; ſhe uſed to call me to read and ſhew my copy - 
book to all ſtrangers, who never diſmiſſed me without 
commendation, nor very ſeldom without a ſnilling. 


4 
* 


At laſt the chief of our ſubſcribers, having paſſed a 
winter in London, came down full of an opinion new and 
ſtrange to the whole country. She held it little leſs than 
criminal to teach poor girls to read and write. They who 
are born to poverty, ſhe ſaid, are born to ignorance, and 
will work the harder the leſs they know. She told her 
friends, that London was in confufion by the inſolence of 
ſervants ; that ſcarcely a wench was to be got for all 

© work,' ſince education had made ſuch numbers of fine 

ladies, that nobody would now accept a lower title than that 
of a waiting-maid, or ſomething that might qualify her to 
wear laced ſhoes and long ruffles, and to fit at work in the 
parlour window. But ſhe was refolved, for her part, to 
ſpoil no more girls; thoſe who were to live by their hands, 
ſhould neither read nor write out of her pocket; the world 
was bad enough already, and ſhe would have no part in 
making it worſe. N was 
She was for a ſhort time warmly oppoſed ; but ſhe per- 
ſevered in her notions, and withdrew her ſubſcription. 

Few liſten without a deſire of conviction to thoſe. who ad- 
viſe them to ſpare their money. Her example and her 
arguments gained ground daily, and in leſs than a ycar 
the whole pariſh was convinced, that the nation would be J 

ruined, if the children of the poor were taught to read and 
. ee ee eee e 

Our ſchool was now diſſolved; my miſtrefs kiſſed me 
_ when we parted, and told me, that, being, old and help- 
leſs, ſhe could not aſſiſt me, adviſed me to ſeek a ſervi 
. and charged me not to forget what I had learned. 
My reputation for ſcholarſhip, which had hitherto re- 
"commended me to favour, was, by the adherents to the 
new opinion, conſidered. as a erime; and, when I offered 

"myſelf to any miſtreſs, I had no other anſwer than “ Sure, 

„ child, you would not work; hard work is not fit for a 

1 5 3 a ſcrubbing-bruſh would ſpoil your hand, 
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33 e I could 


nor ſuffer them to cr 


In 101 ä 
I Si t home; and while I Win — . 
to what 1 ſhould betake me, one of the girls, who hack 


| gone from our ſchool to London, came down in a Glk- 3 5 
4 3 and told her acquaintance how well ſhe lived, What 


ne things the ſaw, and what great wages ſhe recerved-: 


I reſolved to try my fortune, and took my paſſage iu the 
next week's waggon to London. I Rad no ſnares lai& 


for me at my arrival, but came fafe to a ſiſter of my miſ- 


treſs, Who undertook to get me a place. She Knew on 
the families of mean tradeſmen; and I, having no high Rx 


opinion of my own. qualifications, was willing to accepe- f 


the firſt offer. 


My firſt miſtrefs was wth of a working Watches 5 1 
who earned more than was ſufficient to Keep his family OY 
in decency and plenty ; but it was their conftant | 


to hire a chaiſe on Sunday, and ſpend half the wages of 


the week on Richmond Hill; of N Monday he commonly 
in merriment „ 
Tueſday and Wedneſday conſumed the reſt of his money; 
and three days every week were paſſed in extremity of: £0 
vu by us who were left at home, while my maſter hved 7 
You may be fare, that of the 
| f ferers the maid ſuffered the moſt 3 and I left my 9277 EM 
ter three months, rather than be ſtarved. OS 


lay haif in bed, and ſpent the other h 


' truſt at an alehouſe. 


T was_then maid to a hatter's wife, There was no 
want to be dreaded, for they lived in perpetual luxury. 


My miſtreſs was a diligent woman, and role early in the 5M 
morning to ſet the journeymen to work; my maſter was 


a man much beloved by his neighbours; and ſat at one 5 
club or other every night. I was obhged to wait on my _ 
maſter at night, and on my miſtreſs in the morning. Heſel- 


dom came home before two, and ſhe roſe at five I could - 
no more live without ſleep than without food, and there: 
fore entreated them to lock out for another ſervant. 
My next removal was to a linen -· draper's, who had fix' _ 
children. My miſtreſs, when I firſt entered the houſe,” 


informed me, that I muſt never contradict the children, 


wee e to do my beſt. But when I gave them 


their breakfaſt, I __ not ly all firſt; when I Was 
* 1. 


V/¶Ef TOY e, ö 


I had no deſire to offend, and : 
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playing with one in my lap, I was ee yy th reſt 
in expectation. That which was not gratified always re- 
ſented the injury with à loud outcry, which put my miſ- 
treſs in a fury at me, and procured ſugar-plumbs to the 
child. I could not keep by children quiet, who were 
bribed to be clamorous; and was therefore e, as a2 


| : girl honeſt, but not good- natured. 


©." I Ree lived with a couple that kept a ery 1 „ | 
remnants and cheap linen. I was qualifie 
bill, or keep a book; and being therefore often called at 


to make a 


a & buſy time, to ſerve the cuſtomers, expected that I ſhould. - 
now be happy, in proportion as I was uſeful. But my, 


miſtreſs appropriated every day part of the profit to ſome | 
private uſe, and, as ſhe grew bolder'in her theft, at laſt, 

deducted ſuch ſums, that my maſter began to wonder how 
he ſold ſo much, and gained ſo little. She pretended to 
_affiſt his enquiries, and began very gravely, to hope that 


e & Betty was honeſt, and yet thoſe ſharp girls were apt to. | 
be light-fingered. „Lou will believe that I did not 


ſtay there much longer. 4 
Taue reſt of my ſtory I will tell you i in \ another letter, 
and only beg to be informed, in ſome paper, for which of 
my places, except perhaps the laſt, I as e wy, 
MY Kill i in Ong and writing. 
I am, Sits | 3; 

_ Your very humble forvar, . 

BETTY Bau. 


4 
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10 1. FD 3 the 1 of all thoſe what the 5 6uETY 1 


has reverenced for ſuperior wiſdom to perſuade man 


to be acquainted with himſelf, to learn his own powers 
and his own weakneſs, to obſerve by what evils he is moſt 
- dangerouſly beſet, and by what rempenpng moſt eaſily | 
ONE 1 
This counſel has been often given with ſerious dignity, | 
ang — 2 5 e WER. e of en 3 r | 
155 | very 


* 


J 


and adviſes others to look into t e e! 
This is the common reſult of enquiry even among 


any man perſiſts in cultivating ſuch diſagreeable acquaint- 


ance, but draws, the veil again between his eyes and his 


Heart, leaves his paſſions and 1 as he found them, 
temſetves. s. 


thoſe that endeavour to grow wiſer or better, but this en- 


deavour is far enough from frequency; the greater part 
of the multitudes that ſwarm upon the earth have never 
deen diſturbed by ſuch uneaſy curiofity, but deliver them - 
ſelves up to buſineſs, or to pleaſure, plunge into the cur · 
rent of life, whether placid or turbulent, and paſs on from 
one point of proſpect to another, atrentive rather to any 
thing than the ſtate of their minds; ſatisfied, at an eaſy 


Tate, with an opinion, that they are no worſe than others, 


that every man muſt mind his own intereſt, or that their 
pleaſures hurt only themſelves, and are therefore no pro- 


9 


per ſubjeQs of cenſure, . 1 Pe 
Some, however, there are, whom the intruſion of ſeru- 


ples, the recollection of better notions, or the latent repre- | 


| wc bon of good examples, will not ſuffer to live entirel 


contented with their own conduct; theſe are forced to 


pacify the mutiny of reaſon with fair promiſes, and quiet 


their thoughts with deſigns of calling all their actions to 
review, and planning a new ſcheme for the time to come. 


There is voting which we eſtimate fo fallaciouſly as 


the force of our reſolutions, nor any. fallacy which we fo 


unwillingly and tardily detect. He that has reſolved a 


thouſand times, and a thouſand times deſerted his own 
purpoſe, yet ſuffers no abatement, of his confidence, but 


ſtill believes himſelf his own maſter; and able, by innate 


vigour of foul, to preſs forward to his end, through all 


the obſtructions that inconveniences or delights can put 
in his way. 


That this miſtake ſhould prevail for a time, is very na. 
_ tural. When conviction is preſent, and temptation out of 


ſight, we do not eaſily conceive how any reaſonable being 


can deviate from his true intereſt. hat ought to be 
done while it yet hangs only in ſpeculation, is fo plain and 


certain, that there is no place for doubt; the whole ſoul 


yields 


very few can ſearch deep into their own minds withouʒt 
meeting what they wiſh to hide from themſelves, ſcarce 


g 5 
C . 
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I believe moſt men may review all the lives that have 


than made it. 


miſe and performance, between profeſſion and rea 
upon deſign and ſtudied deceit; but the truth is, that there 
is very little hypocriſy. in the world; we do not ſo often 
endeavour or wiſh to impoſe on others as on ourſelves; 


yields itſelf to the predominance of truth, and readily de. 
termines to do what, when the time of action comes, will 


paſſed within their obſervation, without remembering one 
efficacious reſolution, or being able to tell à ſingle in- 


Nance of a courſe of practice ſuddenly changed in con- 
ſequence of a change of opinion, or an eftabliſhment of 
determination. Many indeed alter their conduct, and 
are not at fifty what they were at thirty; but they com- 
monly varied imperceptibly from themſelves, followed the 


train of external cauſes, and rather ſuffered reformation 


It is not common to charge the difference between ha 
ty, 


we reſolve to do right, we hope to keep our reſolutions, we 


geclare them to confirm our own hope, and fix our lr 


inconſtancy by calling witneſſes of our actions; but at 


laſt habit prevails, and thoſe whom we invited to our tri 
. umph, laugh at our defeat. . 


_ Cuſtom is commonly too ſtrong for the moſt reſolute | 
reſolver, though furniſhed for the aſſault with all the 
weapons of philoſophy. © He that endeayours to free 


„ himſelf from an ill habit, ſays Bacon, muſt not change 
too much at a time, left he ſhould be diſcouraged by 


difficulty; nor too little, for then he will make but ſlow. 


„ advances:” This is a precept which may be applauded 
in a bock, but will fail in the trial, in which every change 


will be found too great or .too little. Thoſe who have 


: been able to conquer habit, are like thoſe that are fabled 
to have returned from the realms of Pluto 


ee Pauei, quos æquus amavit 


„ Jupiter, atque ardens evexit ad æthera virtus.” : 


They are ſufficient to give hope, but not ſecurity ; to api- 


mate the conteſt, but not to promiſe viftory, 


Thee 


1. 


ſolve to conquer. 


44 JT is very ea 
« & has nobody to pleaſe but himſelf, to ridicule or ro 


„ their nuptials, or of being inclined to publiih 


—J—J—ꝛ—ĩ 
Thoſe who are in the power of evil habits muſt con- 


quer them as they can; and conquered they muſt be, or 
neither wiſdom nor happineſs can be attained : but thoſe 
who are not yet ſubject to their influence may, by timely 
caution, preſerve their freedom; they may effectually re- 
ſolve to eſcape the tyrant, hom they will very vainly re- 
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ſy for a man who fits idle at home, and 


4 cenſure the common practices of mankind; and thoſe 
« ho have no preſent temptation to break the rules of 


« propriety, may aplaud his judgement, and join. in his 
„ merriment; but let the author or his readers mingle 


„ with common life, they will find themſelves irrefiftibly 
% borne away by the ſtream of cuſtom, and muſt fubmir, 
« after they have laughed at others, to give others the 
% ſame opportunity of laughing at them. | 


„„ There is no paper publiſhed by the Idler which I 


have read with more approbarion than that which cen- 


cc 
« ſures the practice of recording vulgar marriages in the 
be 


newſpapers. I carried it about in my pocket, and read 


it to all thoſe whom J ſuſpected of having ere 
t 


- 


| nem, and 
« ſent tranſcripts of it to all the couples that tranſgreſſed 


your precepts for the next fortnight, I hoped that 4 
5 they were all vexed, and pleaſed myſelf with ĩmagin-- 


« jng their miſery. 


* 


© But ſhort is the triumph of malignity. 1 was mat. 


« ried laſt week to Miſs Mohair, the daughter of a ſaleſ- 


« man, and at my firſt appearance after the wedding- 
&« night, was aſked by my wife's mother, whether I had 
« ſent our marriage to the Advertiſer ? I endegvwoured 


4 to ſhew how untit it was to demand the attention of the 


I; 


COS © "8 publick. 


wg 


- 
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4% publick to our domeſtick affairs; but he told me, with 
“ great vehemence, That the would not have it thought 
4 to be a ſtolen match; that the blood of the Mohairs 
4 ſhould never be diſgraced; that her huſband had ſerv- 


ce ed all the parith offices but one; that the had lived five 
« and thirty years at the fame houſe, had paid every 
« body twenty ſhillings in the pound, and would have 
& me know, though the was not as fine and as flaunting 


„ as Mrs. Ginghum, the deputy's wife, ſhe was not 
„ aſhamed to tell her name, and would ſhew her face 


ce with the. beſt of them, and ſince J had married her 
i: daughter—' - At this inſtant entered my father-in- 
ce law, a grave man, from whom IJ expected ſuccovr ; but 


« upon hearing the caſe he told me, © Thar it would be 
« very imprudent to miſs ſuch an opportunity of adyery 
« tiſing my ſhop; and that when notice was given of my 


* marriage, many of my wife's friends would thin 


* themſelves obliged to be my cuſtomers.” I was ſub- 


« dued by clamour on one fide, and gravity on the other, 


c“ and ſhall be obliged-to tell the town, that three days 
« ago, Fimcthy Muſhroom, an eminent oilman in Sea- 
„ Coal Lane, was married to Miſs Polly Mohair of Loth- 
Fc: dart a beagraful your lady, with a large e N 


* I am, Sir, cat 


„6 « Sir, 


6 1 AM che e wife of the grocer « windy 10 
you publiſhed about ten weeks ago, in which he 
„ complains, like a ſorry fellow, that I loiter in the ſho; 


« with my needle- work in my hand, and that I oblige 
C0 him to take me out on Sundays, and keep a girl to look 


«© after the child. Sweet Mr. Idler, if you did hut know 
all, you would give no encouragement to ſuch an un- 


« reaſonable grumbler. I brought him three hundred 


1 pounds, which ſet him up in a ſhop, and bought in a 
„ ſtock, on which, with good management; we _ 
- 6 live comfortably; but now J have given him a ſhop, I 


« am forced to watch him and the ſhop too. I will*tell 


4 you, Mr. Idler, how it is. Fhere is an alehouſe over 
of "Ike Ow with 4 e _— to tn to 
„ 6 run 


F 


a 
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« demand to be carried for a filling as far as an airy | 
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« run when 1 turn my back, and there loſes his money, 
4% for he plays at ninepins as he does every thing elſe. Þ} 
« While he is at this favourite ſport, he ſets a dirty boy |} 
„to watch his door and call him to his cuſtomers z but 2 
„he is ſo long in coming, and ſo rude when he comes, | 
that our cuſtom falls off every day. | | 
© "Thoſe who cannot govern themſelves, muſt be go- | 
« verned. I have reſolved to keep him for the future 
4 behind his counter, and let him bounce at his cuſtom- 
« ers if he dares. I cannot be above ſtairs and below at 
« the ſame time, and have therefore taken a girl to lock 
c after the child and en che dinner; and, after all, pry | 
« who is to blame? 

„On 2 Sunday, it is true, I make him walk abroad, 
* and, ſometimes carry the child; I wonder who could 
or ſhould carry it! But I never take him out till after 
church; time, nor would do it then, but chat, if he is 
ce left alone, he will be upon the bed. On a Sunday, if 
te he ſtays at home, he as ſtk meals, and when he can eat 
no longer, has twenty ſtratagems to eſcape from me to 
„ the alehouſe; but I commonly keep the door locked, 
« till Monday produces ſomething for him to dl. 

wat This is che true ſtate of che caſe; and theſe are the 
6 provocations for which he has written his letter to ſhew, 
6 that, if a wife muſt ſpend: her whole time in watching 
14 her huſband, the cannot reer tend hen ene or 
a « Lam, Sir, 4. 2 


44 HERE is in b ES which 
the law has not hitherto prevented or redreſſed. 

ew” 1 am a chairman. You know, Sir, we come when | 

« we are cal led, and are expected to carry all who require 

“ our aſſiſtance. It is common for men of the moſt un- | 

« wieldy corpulence to croud themſelves into a chair, and 


„young lady whom we ſcarcely feel upon our poles. 
„ Surely: we ought to be paid like all other mortals in 
n 9 Eng W Ih 
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proper places to weigh chairs as they weigh waggons; 
„ and thoſe whom Mee, and plenty have made 29 10 to 
« carry themſelves, ſhould give part of their ſuperfluities 
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1 HAVE often obſerved, that friends are loſt by dif- | 

« + continuance of intercourſe without any offence on 

< either part, and: have long known, that it is more dan- NN 

« gerous to be forgotten than to be blamed; I therefore YI 
make haſte to ſend you the reſt of my ſtory, leſt, by the NF _ 

« delay of another fortnight, the name of Betty Broom BN _ 

«© might be no longer remembered by you or your readers. 
Having left the laſt place in haſte, to avoid the charge 

4 or the ſuſpicion of theft, I had not ſecured another ſer- _ 

4 vice, and was forced to take a lodging in a back ſtreet. | _ 

4 T had now got good cloaths. The woman who lived : 
e jn the garret oppoſite to mine was very officious, and h 
« offered to take care of ny room and clean it, while I | © 
«© went round to my acquaintance to enquire for a miſ- I _ 
4 treſs.' I knew not why ſhe was ſo kind, nor how I | 
could recompenſe her; he in a few days I miſſed ſome I 

, of my linen, went to another lodging, and reſolved not. ; 
1 to have another friend in the next garret. _ T 

« In fix weeks I became under-maid at the houſe of a f 

e mercer in Cornhill, whoſe ſon was his apprentice. The ; 

« young gentleman uſed to ſit late at the tavern, without 

„ the knowledge of his father; and I was ordered by my 4 
1 miſtreſs to let him in ſilentiy to his bed under the coun - 

0 ter, and to be very careful to take away his candle. jz 
„The hours which I was obliged to watch, whilſt the i 
4 reſt of the family was in bed, I conſidered as ſupernu- .. 
1 merary, and, having no bulineſs aſſigned for them, WW 
& thought myſelf at liberty to ſpend them my own way: . 


II kept myſelf awake with a book, and for ſome time . 
A liked my ſtate the better for this opportunity of read- 


4 


23 


Un nes @®# 


a ing. a ; 
% ſhewed it to my miſtreſs, who told me, that wenches 
« hike me might ſpend their time better; that ſhe never 


* Knew an 
« heads; that ſhe could always find 
« with her time, than to puzzle over books; and did not 
« like that ſuch a fine de: 

% mee... 


« miſſed decently, leſt I ſhould tell tales, and had a ſmall 


* - 


« gratuity above my wages. 


I then lived with a gentlewoman of a ſmall fortune. 
«© This was the only happy part of my life. My miſtreſs, 


« for whom publick diverſions were too expenſive, ſpent 
her time with books, and was pleaſed to find a maid 


* he could partake her amuſements. I roſe early in 


*« the morning, that I might have time in the afternoon 


e to read or liſten, and was ſuffered to tell my opinion, or 
« expreſs my delight. Thus fifteen months ſtale away, 
« in which I did not repine that I was born to ſervitude, 
„But a burning fever ſeized my miſtreſs, of whom 1 ſhall = 


« ſay no more, than that her ſervant wept upon her grave. 
I had lived in a kind of luxury, which made me very 
« unfit for another place; and was rather too delicate for 
the converſation of a kitchen; ſo that when I was hired 


in the family of an Eaſt India director, my behaviour 


a common 


« was ſo different, as they ſaid, from that 
*© ſervant, that they concluded me a gentlewoman ia dif- 
« guiſe, and turned me out in three weeks, on ſuſpicion 
of ſome Geſtgn which they could not comprehend. 

I then fled for refuge to the other end af the town, 


« where I hoped to find no obſtruction from my new ac- 


e compliſhments, and was hired under the houſe-keeper 
„in a ſplendid family. Here F was too wiſe for the 


* maids, and too nice for the foormen ; yet I might have 


« lived on without much uneaſineſs, had not my miſtreſs, 
« the houſekeeper, who uſed to employ me in buying ne- 
*« ceflaries for the family, found a bill which I had made 


** of ane day's expences. I ſuppoſe it did not quite _ 


the readers that had good deſigns in their 
Eck hing elſe to do 


y ſhould fit up for her young. 


This was che firſt time that 1 found it thought cri- 
“ minal or dangerous to know how to read. I was diſ- 
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with her own book, for ſhe fiercely declared her reſo- 
« lution, that there ſhould be no pen and ink in that 
< kitchen hüt hero n IR UA 27k 7 
„ She had the juſtice, or the prudence, not to injure 
« my reputation; and I was eaſily admitted into another 
«houſe in the neighbourhood,” where my buſineſs was 
„ to ſweep the rooms and make the beds. Here I was, 
4 for ſome time, the favourite of Mrs. Simper, my lady's 
«. woman, who could not bear the vulgar girls, and was 
„ happy in the attendance of a young woman of ſome 
education. Mrs. Simper loved a novel, though ſhe 
could not read hard words, and therefore, when her 
lady was abroad, we always laid hold on her books. At 
_* laſt, my abilities became ſo much celebrated, that the 
% houſe- ſteward uſed to employ me in keeping his ac- 
„ counts. Mrs. Simper then found out, that my ſauci- 
e neſs. was grown to ſuch a height that nobody could en- 
„dure it, and told my lady, that there never had been a 
„ room well ſwept fince Betty Broom came into the 
*heufe,??. 2 © / ñ ß 
«was then hired by a conſumptive lady, who want - 
« ed a maid that could read and write. I attended her 
- < four years, and though ſhe was never pleaſed, yet when 
I declared my refolution to leave her, ſhe burſt into 
«tears, and told me that I muſt bear the peeviſhneſs of 
<« a fick bed, and I ſhould find myſelf remembered in her 
„ will. I complied, and a codicil was added in my fa- 
« your; but in leſs than a week, when I ſet her gruel 
6 before her, I laid the ſpoon on the left fide, and ſhe 
% threw her will into the fire. In two days ſhe made 
„ another, which ſhe burnt in the ſame manner becauſe 
e ſhe could not eat her chicken. A third was made, and 
«. deſtroyed becauſe ſhe heard a mouſe within tne wainſ- 
4 cot, and was ſure that IT ſhould ſuffer her to be carried 
* away alive. After this I was for ſome time out of 
« favour ; but as her illneſs-grew upon her, reſentment 
and ſullenneſs gave way to kinder ſentiments. She 
4 died, and left me five hundred pounds; with this for- 
„ tune I am going to {ſettle in my native pariſh, where I 
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« reſolve to ſpend ſome hours TON A in racing r- 
6 e to e and write. 
775 Ke 1 am, Sir, A 
dnt e * Your humble berät. 
. e e hp Sa Bacon. 
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Tur deſtres of man ah with his acquiſitions ;, 


every ſtep which he advances brings ſomething with-. 
in his view, which he did not ſee before, and which, as. 
ſoon as he ſees it, he begins to want. Where neceflity 
ends, curioſity: begins; and no ſoener are we ſupplied 
with every 755 that nature can demand, than we fit | 


down to contrive artificial appetites. 


By this reſtleſſneſs of mind, every Papen and weal- 


thy city is filled with innumerable _employments, for 


which the greater part of mankind is without a name; 
with artificers, et labour is exerted in producing ſuch 
petty conveniences, that many ſhops are furniſhed with 
inſtruments, of which the uſe can hardly be found with- 
out enquiry, but which he that once knows them 1 
learns to number among neceſſary things. 

Such is the diligence with which, in countries com- 
pletely civilized, one part of mankind labours for another, 
that wants are ſupplied faſter than they can be formed, 
and the idle and 3 find life ſtagnate for want of 
ſome deſire to keep it in motion. This ſpecies. of dif= 
treſs furniſhes a new ſet of occupations ;, and multitudes. 
are buſied, from day to day, in finding the rich and the 
fortunate ſomething to do. 

It is very common to reproach thoſe. artiſts. as e 
who produce only ſuch ſuperfluitics as neither accommo- 
date the body nor improve the mind; and of which no 
other effect can be imagined, than that they are the occa - 
ſions of ſpending money, and conſuming time. | 

But this cenſure will be mitigated, when it is ſeriouſly. 
conſidered, that money and time are the heavieſt burthens 


of 5 and that the ä of all morals are thoſe who 


have 


— 


* 


* 
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have more of either than they know how to uſe; To ſet 
himſelf free from theſe incumbrances, one hurries to New 
Market; another travels over Europe; one pulls down 
his houſe, and calls architects about him; another buys a 
ſeat in the country, and follows his hounds over hedges 
and through rivers; one makes collections of ſhells; and 
another ſearches the world for tulips and carnations. 
He is ſurely a public benefactor who finds employment 
for thoſe to whom it is thus difficult to find it for them 
ſelves. It is true that this is ſeldom done merely from 
generoſity or compaſſion ; almoſt every man ſeeks his own | 
advantage in helping others, and therefore it is too com- 
mon for mercenary officiouſneſs to couſider rather what is 
grate ful, than what is right. © N 
We all know that is more profitable to be loved than 
eſteemed ; and miniſters of pteaſure will always be found, 
who ſtudy to make themſelves neceſſary, and to ſupplant 
thoſe who are practiſing the fame art. GEO ; 
One of the amuſements of idleneſs is reading without 
the fatigue of cloſe attention; and the world therefore 
ſwarms with writers whoſe wiſh is not to be ſtudied, but 
No ſpecies of literary men has lately been ſo much 
multiplied as the writers of news. . Not many years ago 
the nation was content with one Gazette; but now we 
have not only in the metropolis papers for every morn- 
ing and every evening, but almoſt every large town has 
its weekly hiſtorian, who regularly circulates his peri- 
odical intelligence, and fills the villages of his diſtrict 
with conjectures on the events of war, and with debates 
on the rroe intereſt ef 8 
Tor «« rite news in its perfection requires ſuch a com- 
bination of qualities, that a man completely fitted for 
the taſk is not always to be found. In Sir Henry Wdt- 
ton's jocular definition, © an Ambaſſador is faid to be a 
man of virtue ſent abroad to tell lies for the advantage 
of his country; a News-writer is a man without vir- 
tue, who writes lies at home for his own profit. To 
theſe compoſitions is required neither genius nor know - 
ledge, neither induſtry nor ſprightlineſs, but CO 


* 
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of 3 5 indifference to truth are abſolutely 3 | 
ſary. He who Ns a long familiarity with ipfamy has 
ualities, may conſidently tell to-day. what 
he intends to contradict to-morrow; he may affirm fear- 
leſsly what he knows that he ſhall be obliged to re- 
cant, and may write letters from Amſterdam or nn, 


obtained theſe q 


to himſelf. 1 


In a time of war the. nation is always of one mind, 

eager to hear ſomething good of themſelves and ill of 
the enemy. At this time the taſk. of News- writers is 
eaſy: they have nothing to do but to tell, that a battle 
is expected, and afterwards that a battle bas been fought, 
in which we and our friends, whether conquering or con - 
quered, did all, and our enemies did nothing. 


Scarce any ching awakes attention like à tale of eru- 


elty. The writer of news never fails in the intermiſſion 
of action to tell how the enemies murdered children and 


raviſhed virgins; and, if the ſcene of action be ſome- 
what diſtant, ſcalps half the inhabitants of a province. 


Among the calamities of war may be juſtly numbered 


the diminution of the love of truth, by the falſhoods which 


intereſt dictates and credulity encourages. A peace will 


equally leave the warrior and relator of wars deſtitute of 


employment; and I know not whether more is to be 


22 from ſtreets filled with ſoldiers accuſtomed to 


plunder, or from garrets filled with ſeribblers accuſtomed - 


to lie. 
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MANY moraliſts have l char orkde has of all 
human vices the wideſt dominion, appears in the 
_ greateſt multiplicity of forms, and lies hid under the 


greateſt variety of diſguiſes, of diſguiſes, which, like 


the moon's: veil of brightneſs, are both its luſtre and its 


ſhade, and betray it to n though they hide it from: 
ourſelves. 
- It is not my eee to deprade- pride from: this 


eminence _ . . know _ whether 5 5 
| X ne 


* 
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neſs may not maintain a very doubtful and obſtinate com- 
ririon. e rw pr hedge ek. 
There are ſome that profeſs idleneſs in its full dignity, ' | 
who call themſelves the idle, as Buſiris in the plays calls 
himſelf the proud; who boaſt that they do nothing, 
and thank their ſtars that they have nothing to do; 
who ſleep every night till they can fleep no longer, 
and riſe only that exerciſe may enable them to fleep 
again; who prolong the reign of darkneſs by double cur-" 
tains, and never ſee the ſun but to tell him how oy 
hate his beams; whoſe whole labour is to vary the poſ- 
tures of indulgence, and whoſe day differs from their 
night but as a couch or chair differs from a be. 
Theſe are the true and open votaries of idleneſs, for 
whom ſhe weaves the garlands of poppies, and into whoſe _ 
cup ſhe pours the waters of oblivion; who exiſt in @ 
ſtate of unruffled ſtupidity, forgetting and forgotten; 
who have long ceaſed to live, and at whoſe death the 
ſurvivors can only ſay, that they have ceaſed to breathe. 

But idleneſs predominates in many lives where it is 

not ſuſpected: for, being a vice which terminates in it-' 
ſelf, it may be enjoyed without injury to others; and is 
therefore not watched like fraud, which endangers pro-' 
perty, or like pride which naturally ſeeks its gragifications 
in another's inferiority. Idleneſs is a ſilent and peaceful 
quality, that neither raiſes envy by oſtentation, nor hatred! - 
by oppoſition; and therefore nobody is buſy to cenſure or 
detect it. e %% 2 
As pride ſometimes is hid under humility, idleneſs is 
often covered by turbulence and hurry. He that neg- 
lets his known duty and real employment, naturally 
endeavours to crowd his mind with ſomething that may 
bar out the remembrance of his own folly, and does any 
thing but what he ought to do with eager diligence, that 
he may keep himſelf in his own fayour.. - 
Some are always in a ſtate of preparation, occupied in 
previous meaſures, forming plans, accumulating mare=. 
rials, and providing for the main affair. Theſe are cer- 
tainly under the ſecret power of idleneſs. Nothing is 
to be expected from the workman whaſe tools are fon 
ever to be ſought,” 1 Was ance told by a great maſter, 


Pg 


— 


ly curious about pencils and colours. 
There are others to whom idleneſs dictates another 


un, tn. 


expedient, by which life may be paſſed unprofitably away 
without the tediouſneſs of many vacant hours. The art 
is, do fill the day with petty buſineſs, to have 2 


ſomething in hand which may raiſe curioſity, but not ſo 


licitude, and keep the mind in a ſtate of action, but not 


Ihis art has for many years been practiſed by my old 
friend Sober with wonderful ſucceſs. Sober is a man of 


ſtrong deſires and quick imagination, ſo exactly balanced 


buy the love of eaſe, that they can ſeldom ſtimulate him 
to any difficult undertaking; they have, however ſo 


much power, that they will not ſuffer him to lie quite 


at reſt, and though they do not make him ſufficiently 


ſelf. | 4 
Mr. Sober's chief pleaſurt is converſation; there is no 
end of his talk or his attention ; to ſpeak or to hear is 


equally pleaſing; for he till fancies that he is teaching or 
learning ſomething, and is free for the time from his own 
reproaches. | TOY 


But there is one time at night when he muſt go home, 


that his friends may ſleep; and another time in the morn- 
ing, when all the world ys ar to ſhut out interruption... 


Theſe are the moments of which poor Sober trembles 


at the thought. But the miſery of theſe tireſome in- 
tervals, he has many means of alleviating. He has per- 
ſuaded , himſelf, that the manual arts are undeſervedly - 

_ overlooked, he has. obſerved in many trades: the effects 

of cloſe thought, arid juſt. ratiocination. From ſpecu- 


lation he proceeded to practice, and ſupplied himſelf with 
the tools of a carpenter, with which he mended his coal- 


box very ſucceſsfully, and which he Kill continues to em- 
ploy, as he finds occaſion. = Fg 8 


He has attempted at other times the crafts of the 


ſhoe · maker, tin · man, plumber, and potter; in all theſe 
arts he has failed, and _— to qualify 


himſelf far 
8 them 


— 
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| them by better information. But his daily amuſement | 
is chemiſtry. He has a ſmall furnace, which he employs 
in diftillation, and which has long been the ſolace of his 
life. He draws oils and waters, and effences and ſpirits, 
which he knows to be of no uſe; fits and 'counts the 
drops as they come from his retort, and forgets 2557 
whilſt a drop is falling, a moment flies 
Poor Sober! I have often teazed him with re 
and he has often promiſed re formation; for no mam is 8 
much open to conviction as the Idler, but there is none 
on whom it operates ſo little. What will be the effect 
of this paper I know not; perhaps he will read it and 
laugh, and light the fire in his furnace; but my hope is, 
that he will quit his rrifles, 14 betake himſelf to non | 
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AMONG the innumerable e eien that way-lay. 
human arrogance on every fide, may well be rec- 
koned our ignorance of the moſt common objects and 
effects, a defect of which we become more ſenſible by 
| —_ attempt to fi upplyx it. Vulgar and inactive minds 
. und — 6 with knowledge, and conceive them- 
| folves informed of 2 the whole nature of things when they 
are ſhewn their form or told their uſe ; but the ſpecula- 
tiſt, who is not content with ſoperſicial views, harraſſes 
himſelf with fruitleſs curiofiry, and ſtill as he ee 
more, perceives only that he knows leſs. | 
Sleep is a ſtate in which a great part of every life * 
paſſed. No animal has been yet diſcovered, e exift- 
ence is not varied with intervals of inſenſibility: and 
ſome late philoſophers have extended the Ae of * 
over the eee Ro Fey N 1 Ee 
Vet of this change, ſo frequent, o great, o gene ane 
fo neceſſary, no ſearcher has yet found either the efficient 
or 928 cauſe; or can wy VO ee 


3 
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ie thus chained down in irreſiſtible ſtupefaction; or 
what benefits. the animal receives from this alternate ſuſ- 


penſion of its active powers. 


Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety of 


opinions upon this ſubject, nature has taken ſufficient care 


that theory ſhall have little influence on practice. The 


moſt diligent enquirer is not able long to keep his eyes 


open; the moſt eager diſputant will begin about midnight 


to deſert his argument; and, once in four and twenty hours, 
the gay and the gloomy, the witty and the dull, the cla- 
morous and the ſilent, the buſy and the idle, are all over- 
powered by the gentle tyrant, and all lie down in the 
equality of ſleep. VVV 
Philoſophy has often attempted to repreſs inſolence, by 
aſſerting, that all conditions are levelled by death; a po- 


fition which, however it may deject the happy, will ſel- 


dom afford much comfort to the wretched. It is far | 
more pleaſing to conſider that ſleep is equally a leveller 


with death; that the time is never at a great diſtance 


when the balm of reſt ſhall. be effuſed alike upon every 


head, when the diverſities of life ſhall ſtop their opera- 


tion, and the high and the low ſhall lie doww together. 
It is ſomewhere recorded of Alexander, that in the 
pride of conqueſt, and- intoxication of flattery, he declar- 


ed that he only perceived himſelf to be a man by the ne- 


ceſſity of ſleep. . Whether he confidered ſleep as neceſ- 
ſary to his mind or body, it was indeed a ſufficient evi- 
dence of human. infirmity; the body which required ſuch | 
frequency of renovation gave but faint promiſes of im- 


mortality; and the mind which, from time to time, ſunk + 


gladly into inſenfibility, had made no very near ap- 
proaches to the felicity of the ſupreme and ſelf-ſufficient 
nat, mn; wore ůœòöã¾¼⁊ꝗʒn Sno 
I know not what can tend more to repreſs all the paſ- 


- 


ſions that diſturb the peace of the world, than the con- 


ſideration that there is no height of happineſs or honour, 


from which wan does not eagerly deſcend to a ſtate of 
unconſcious repoſe; that the beſt condition of life is ſuch, 


that we contentedly quit its good to be diſentangled from 


its evils; that in a few hours ſplendor fades before the 
0 5 f „„ 5 eye, 
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eye, and praiſe irſelf deadens in the ear; the ſenſes wirk- 
draw-from-their objects, and reaſon favours” the retreat. 
What then are the hopes and proſpects of covetoutfnefs, 
ambition, and rapacity* Let him that defires moſt have 
all his defires grarified he never ſhall artam-a ſtate, which 
he can, for a day and a night, contemplate with ſatisfac- 
tion, or which, he had che power of perpetual vigi- 
lance, he would not, long for periodical ſeparations. 
All envy would be extinguithed, if it were univerſally _ 
known that there are none to be envied, and ſurely. none 
can be much envied who are not pleaſed with themſelves. - 
There is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the diſtinEtions of man- 
kind have more ſhew than value, when it is found that 
all agree to be wtary alike of pleaſures and of cares; that 
the powerful and the weak, the celebrated and obſcure, : 
| join in one common with, and nere from nature's 
hand the near of oblivion, | : 
Slauch is our deſire of abſtrackion from vie; that 
very few are ſatisfied with the quantity of fiupefaction 
_ which the needs of the body force upon the mind. Al- 
exander himſelf added i intemperance to ſleep, and ſolaced 
with the fumes of wine the fovereignty of t - world; and 
almoſt every-man has ſome art, by which he ſicals his 
thoughts away from his preſent ſtare. 
It is not much of life that is ſpent in cloſes attention ra 
any important dene Many hours of every day are ſufe. 
fered ro fly away without any traces left upon the intel; | 
lects. We ſuffer phantoms to riſe up before us, and 
amuſe Kerne 3 the dance of airy images, which, 
after a time, we difmiſs for ever, u Know not tow we 
have been buſied. 
Many have v0. vo hapyior: moments: chan hoſs thar they 
paſs in ſolitude, abandoned to their own imagination, 
which ſometimes puts ſteptres in their hands or mitres on 
their heads, ſbifts'the ſcene of Meters with endleſs va» 
riety, bids all the forms of beauty ſparkle” before chem, 
and gluts them with every change of viſionary luxu | 
It is eaſy in theſe — to collect all the poſ- 
en i ww Alter EY aw of the ſun, to 
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ering back the vaſt; and anticipate the future, to-unite all - 
the beauties of all ſcaſons, and all the bleffings of all cli-⸗ 
mates, to receive and beſtow felicity, and forget that 
miſery is the lot of man. All this is a voluntary dream, 
a temporary receſſion from the realities of life to airy 
flctions; and habitual ſubjection of reaſon to fancy. 
Others are afraid to be alone, and amuſe themſelves 
by a perpetual ſucceſſion of companions: but the differ- 
ence is not great; in ſolitude we have our dreams to'our- 


| ſelves, and in company we agree to dream in concert. 


The end . in both is e of Wa Þ 


» - k 
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| [1 hope the Author of the following letter will excuſe 
| rg omiſſion. of ſome parts, and allow me to remark, 
that the Journal of the Citizen in the Spectator has 
"OR precluded the ny of mY N [one 1 


on ita Romull 5 

Præſcriptum, & intonñ cee gs 
n 9 norma. „„ Te 

* Sir, ; P 5 2 
4 70U have ation ſolicited correſpondence... I 3 

| ſent you the Journal of a Senior Fellow, or Ge- 
p nuine Idler, juſt tranſmitted from Cambridge by a 
f facetious correſpondent, and warranted to have Been 
tranſeribed from the common pines! mages of oe - 1 
b nalift,” | 

© Monday, Nine o'clock; Turned off wy Winner | 

© for waking me at eight. Weather rainy. "Conſulted 
my weather glaſs. No hopes of a ride before dinner? 
Ditto, Ten. After breakfaſt, tranſcribed half a a 
' © Sermon from Dr. Hickman. N. B. Never to tranf- 
© cribe any more from Calamy; Mrs. Pilcocks, at my 
© curacy, having one N | tat author lying! in her Go 
| a N | | 

: 4 | Ditto, | 


De 
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N Ditto, Eleven. Went down into my OR Mam. 
My Mountain will be fit to drink in a month's time: 
N. B. To remove the five-year-old Port 3 Into the new 
E bin on the left hand,” 
Ditto, Twelve. Mended a pen. Locked at my 
6 weather-glaſs again. SERINE: YT. low. Shaved 
© Barber's hand ſhakes.' 
Ditto, One. Dined alone in my room on a foal, 
N. B. The ſhrimp- ſauce not ſo good as Mr. H. of Pe- 
© terhouſe and I uſed to eat in London laſt winter at the 
© Mitre in Fleet- ſtreet. Sat down to a pint of Madeira. 
Mr. H. ſurprized me over it. We finiſhed two bottles 
of Port together, and were very chcarful. Mem. To 
dine with Mr. H. at Peterhouſe next Wedneſday. One 
of the diſhes a leg of pork and peaſe, by my defire.” Y 
Ditto, Six. News-paper in the common-room.' 
Ditto, Seven. Returned to my room. Made a tiff of 
warm punch, and to bed before nine; did not fall aſlee 
© till ten, a young fellow-commoner being ard Oy 
© over my héèad.“ 
© Tueſday, Nine. .Roſe (qeamiſh, A fine morning. 
« Weather-glaſs very high.” | 
Ditto, Ten. Ordered my TPO Ang rode to the 
five · mile ſtone on the New Market road. Appetite gets 
better. A pack of hounds, in full GP crofled the. 
road, and ſtartled my horſe.” + _ 
Ditto, Twelve. Dreſt. F ound a letter on my table 
© to be London the roth inſt. Beſpoke a new wig."  . 
4 Ditto, One. At dinner in the hall. Too much 
« water in the ſoup. Dr. Dry aan orders the beef to 
be ſalted too much for me.” 
Ditto, Two. In the common room. Dr. Dry gave 
us an inſtance of a gentleman who kept the gout out of 
his ſtomach by drinking old Madeira. — four 
* chiefly on the expeditions. Company broke up at four 
Dr. Dry and myſelf played at Back-gammion for Fox a-beace 
of ſnipes. Wen. „ 
Ditto, Five. At the Coffee-houſe. Met Mr, l. 
6 there. Could not get a fight of the Monitor. 
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0 © « Ditto; { ITY, Mee home, and Pans my re. 
* * Went to the common- Tom, and konnen on che 19 5 
f E — Dr. 1 22 5 gf 2 

E Ditto, Eight. | Began t evening in t common- 

| | WE 7 Dr. Dry told ſeveral ſtories. Were very mer- 


Our new fellow, that ſtudies. phyſic, very talka- 
: tive toward twelve. Pretends he a bring the young- 
b £ eſt Miſs —— to goes tea with me on Fm 
7 < blockhead!” 
f © Wedneſday, Nine. Alarmed with a pain in my an- 
„ cle. Q. The gout? Fear I can't dine at eren 
ws but I hope, a ride will ſet all to rights. e 
0 below fair.” | 
E Ditto, Ten. 1 wy horſe, though the wea- 
© ther ſuſpicious. Pain in my ancle entirely Catch - 
| <edina | 5 coming back. Convinced chat wy. wea- 
of © ther-glaſs is the beſt in Cambridge. 
P Ditto, Twelve. Dreſt. Sauntered up to the. Fiſh- 
L monger s-hill. Met Mr. H. and went with him to 
1 Peterhouſe. Cook made us wait thirty- fix 2 
Bo beyond the time. The company, ſome of my Emanuel 
« friends. For dinner, a pair of foals, a leg of pork and | 
« peaſe, among other S Mem. Peaſe- pudding 
< not boiled enough. / Cook reprimanded and ſconced i in 
© my preſence.” | 
« Ditto, after dinner. Pain in my ancle returns. Dull 
© all the afternoon. Raillied for being no compan 
© H's account of the accommodations on the ro 1 1 
© Rath j journey. 
Ditto, Six. Got into 3 3 was more 3 
in . We ſat late at whilſt. Mr. H. and ſelf agreed at 
« parting to take a gentle ride, and dine at the old houſe. 
don the London road to-morrow.” _ 
.< Thurſday, Nine. My ſemſtreſs. She — lo 
© meaſure wriſt. Forced ro be meaſures 1 
9 The * 1 5 got a trick of ſmiling,” 
tro, Ten to Eleven. Made ſome rappee- 1 
: Read the Magazines. Received à preſent. of pickles 
from Miſs Piſcocks. Mem, To ſend in 3 e 
C5099 N 3 C r 
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collar ' d eel, which I 
are fond off... 
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know both the old Lady and Miſe 


we WY 


Ditto, Eleven. Glaſs very high. Mounted at the 
< gate with Mr. H. Horſe ſkittiſh, and wants exerciſe. 
_ © Arrive at the old houſe. All the proviſions beſpoke 
_ © by ſome rakifh fellow-commoner in the next room, 
< who had been on a ſcheme to New-Market. Could 
get nothing but mutton-chaps off the worſt end. Port 
very new. Agree to try ſome other houſe to- mor- 
© row.— 1 0 VV. 
Here the journal breaks off; for the next mornings 
as my friend informs me, our genial academic was 
waked with a ſevere fit of the gout; and, at preſent, 
enjoys all the dignity of that diſeaſe. But I believe we 
have loſt nothing by this interruption: ſince a continu- 
- ation of the remainder of the Journal through the re- 
mainder of the week would moſt probably have exhibited 
nothing more than a repeated relation of the ſame cir- 
cumſtances of Idling and luxury. © © © | 


. 


' Thope it will not be concluded, from this ſpecimen of 
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academic life, that J have atempted to decry our uni- 
verſities. If literature is not the eſſential requiſite of the 
modern academic, I am yet perſuaded, that Cambridge 
and Oxford, however degenerated, ſurpaſs the faſhion- 
able academies of our metropolis, and the Gymnaſia of 
foreign countries. The number of learned - perſons in 
theſe celebrated ſeats is ſtill confiderable, and more con- 
veniences and opportunities for ſtudy till ſubſiſt in them, 
than in any other place. There is at leaſt one very po- 
werful incentive to learning; I mean the Genius of the 
place. It is a ſort of inſpiring Deity, which every youth 
of quick ſenſibility and ingenuous diſpoſition creates to 
himſelf by reflecting that he is placed under thoſe vener- 
able walls, where a Hooker and a Hammond, a Bacon and 
. once purſued the ſame courſe of ſcience, and 
from whence they ſoared to the moſt elevated heights 
of literary fame, This is that incitement which Tully, 
according to his own teſtimony experienced at Athens, 
when he contemplated the porticos where Socrates ſat, 
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England, confirm them in thoſe of true chriſtianity. 
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and the laurel-groves where. Plato. diſputed. But there 


? 


are other circumſtances, and of the Ne importance, 


which render our colleges ſuperior to all other places of 


education. Their inſtitutions, although ſome what fallen 
from their primeval fimplicity,: are ſuch as influence, in 


a particular manner, the moral conduct of their youth; 


and in this general depravity of manners and laxity of 
principles, pure 8 is no where more ſtrongly in- 
culcated. The academies, as they are preſumptuouſiy 


ſtyled, are too low to be mentioned; and foreign ſemina- 


ries are likely to prejudice the unwary mind with Cal- 
viniſm. But Engliſh univerſities render their ſtudents 
virtuous, at leaſt by excluding all opportunities of vice; 
and, by teaching them the principles of the Church of 
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T0 illustrate one thing by its reſemblance-to another, 
X has been always the moſt popular and efficacious. 
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art of inſtructon. There is indeed no other method of 


reaching that of which any one is ignorant but by means. - 
of ſomething already known; and a mind ſo enlarged by. . 
contemplation: and enquiry, that it has always many ob- 


jects within its view, will ſeldom. be long without ſome 


near and familiar image through which an eaſy tranſition, 
may be made to truths more diſtant and obſcure. 
Of the parallels which have been drawn by wit and 


4 . 


curioſity, ſome are literal and real, as between poetry and 
painting, two arts which purſue the ſame end, by the 


operation of the ſame mental faculties, and Which differ 


only as the one reprefents. things by marks permanent 


and natural, the other by ſigns accidental and arbitrary. 


The one therefore is more eaſily and generally under- 
ſtood, ſince ſimilitude of form is immediately perceived; 


the other is capable of conveying more ideas, for men : 
have thought and ſpoken of many things which they do 


not ſee. 
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| Other WP are fortuitous md fanciful, yor er 
have ſometimes been extended to man 5 ars 'of 
reſemblance by a lucky concurrence 2 diligence and 
chance. The animal Pod is compoſed of many mem- 
bers, united under the direction of one mind; any num 
ber of individuals, connected for ſome common purpoſe, 
is therefore called a body. From this particip _ = 4 
the ſame apellation aroſe the compariſon of the bod 

tural and body politick, of which, how far ſoever i has 
been deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 

In theſe” imaginary: fimilirades, the ſame word is uſed 
at once in its primitive and metaphorical ſenſe." Thus 
health, aſcribed to the body natural, is oppoſed to fick - 
neſs; but attributed to the body politick ſtands as con- 
trary to adverſity. Theſe parallels therefore have more 
of genius, but lefs of truth; they often pleaſe, but they 

never convince. 

Of this kind is a coder ſpeculation frequently i in- 

dulged by a philoſopher of my acquaintance, who had 
diſcovered, that the qualities requiſite to converſation are 
3 REY repreſented by a bowl of punch. - 

nch, fays this profound inveſtigator, i isa liquor com- 
pounded of ſpirit and aeid juices, ſugar and water. The 
ſpirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper emblem of vivacity 
and wit; the acidity of the lemon will _ aptly: figure 
pungency of raillery, and aerimony of cenſure; gar is 
the natural repreſentative of luſcious adulation and gentle 
complaiſanee; and water is#he proper ee eee of | 
_ eaſy prattle, innocent and taſteleſs. 
Spirit alone is too powerful for uſe. Te will produces | 
madneſs rather than merriment; and, inſtead of quench- 
ing thirſt, will inflame the blood. Thus wit, too co- 
piouſly poured out, agitates the hearer with emotions: 
rather violent than pleaſing; every one ſhrinks from 
he force of its oppreſſion; the company fits intranc- 
- you overpowered; all ary aſtoniſhed, Now” na is 

a | 

£ The Leid juices give chis ere Hquor all its power of 
Rimulating th 1 CEO e e 1 9 
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and rapid, if negligence were not ſometimes rouſed, and 

fluggiſhneſs quickened, by due ſeverity of reprehenſion. 
But acids unmixt will diſtort the face, and torture the 
palate; and he that has no other qualities than penetra« 
tion and aſperity, he whoſe conſtant employment is de- 


tection and cenſure, who looks only to find faults, and 


ſpeaks only to puniſh them, will ſoon be dreaded; hated; 


and avoided. ; 


The taſte of ſugar is generally pleaſing, but it cannot 
long be eaten by itſelf. Thus meekneſs and courteſy 
will always recommend the firſt addreſs, but ſoon pall 
and nauſeate, unleſs they are alfociated with more ſprighe- 
ly qualities. The chief uſe of ſugar is to temper the 
taſte of other ſubſtances; and ſoftneſs of behaviour in 


the ſame manner mitigures the roughneſh of contradics 


tion, and allays the bitterneſs of unwelcome truth. 
Water is the univerſal vehicle by which are. conveyed 
the particles neceſſary to ſuſtenance and growth, by which 
thirſt is quenched, and all the wants of life and nature are 
ſupplied. Thus all the buſineſs of the world is tranſ- 


_ ated by artleſs and'galy talk, neither ſublimed by fan- 


cy, nor diſcoloured by affectation, without either = 
harſhneſs of ſatire, or the Juſciouſheſs of flattery. By | 
this limpid vein. of language curiafity is gratified, and 
all the knowledge is conveyed which one man is re- 


| guired to impart for the lafeey or convenience of another. 


ater is the only ingredient of, punch which can be ufd 


alone, and with which man is content till fancy has fram- 


ed an artificial wang, Thus while we only deſire to 
have our ignorance informed, we arts. moſt delighted 
with the plaineſt diction; and It is ny in the moments . 


* 


+ 


of idleneſs or pride, that we call for the gratifications of - 


He only will pleaſe long, who, by tempering the acidl- 


of ſatire wich the ſugar of civility, and allaying the hear 
of wit with the frigidity of humble chat, can make the 

true punch of converſation.; and as that punch can be 
drunk in the greateſt quantity which has the largeſt pro- 


portion of water, ſo that companion will be ofteneſt Wel. 
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come, whoſe talk flows out with inoffenſive cept 
and uncayied e i 
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Mr. bes Ps „„ 

FP it be difficult to perſuade the TY to be - buſy; it is 

=* likewiſe, as experience has taught me, not eaſy to 

convince the buſy that it is better to be idle. When 

you ſhall deſpair of ſtimulating luggiſhneſs to motion, I 

| you will turn your thoughts towards the means of 
_ Billing the buſtle of pernicious activity. 

I am the unfortunate huſband of a buyer of bargains. 
My wife has ſomewhere heard, that a good houſewife 
never has any thing to purchaſe, when i it is wanted. This 
maxim is often in her mouth, and always in her head. 
She is not one of thoſe philoſophical talkers that ſpecu- 
late without practice, and learn ſentences of wiſdom only 
to repeat them; ſhe is always making additions to her 
ſtores; ſhe never looks into a broker's ſhop, but ſhe ſpies 

3 that may be wanted ſome time; and it is im- 
fible to make her paſs the door of a houſe where the 
ears goods ſelling r 
Whatever ſne s cheap, he holds it the duty of an 

economiſt to buy; in conſequence of this maxim, we 
are incumbered on every fide with uſeleſs lumber. The 
ſervants can ſcarcely creep to their beds through the 
cheſts and boxes that ſurround them. The carpenter is 
employed once à week in building cloſets, fixing cup- 
boards, and faſtening ſhelves, and my houſe has the ap 
pearance of a ſhip ſtored for a voyage to the colonies. | 
I had often e that advertiſements ſet her on 
fire; and therefore, pretending to emulate her laudable 
frugality, I forbade the re per to be taken any longer; 
bur my precaution is vain; I know not by what fatality, 
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niture comes to her hand, every advertilement of a 
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houſe newly opened is in her pocket-book, and ſhe knows . 
before any of her neighbours when the ſtock of any man 
leaving off trade is to be ſold cheap for ready money, 
Buch intelligence is to my dear-one the ſyren's ſong. - 
No engagement, no duty, no intereſt, can with-hold her 
from a ſale, from which ſhe always returns congratulat- 


- 
WF 
: > 


ing herſelf upon her. dexterity at_a bargain ; the porter 


lays down his burthen in the hall, ſhe diſplays her new 


_ acquiſitions, and ſpends the reſt of the; day in contriving 


where they thall be pk. 
As ſhe cannot bear to have any thing incomplete, one 
purchaſe neceſſitates, another; ſhe has twenty feather» 
(Bs 6 more than ſhe can uſe, and a late ſale has ſupplied 


her with a proportionable number of Whitney, blankets, 


a large roll of linen for ſheets, and five quilts for ever) 
bed, which ſhe bought becauſe the ſeller told her, that if 


ſhe would clear his hands he would let her have a bar- 


gain.. „ e avg. gait 2a; 1 ret ts AG 
Thus by hourly encroachments my habitation is made 
narrower and narrower; the dining room is ſo crowded 
with tables, that dinner ſcarcely can be ſerved; the par- 


Jour is decorated with ſo many piles of china, that I dare 

not ſtep. within the door; at every turn of the ſtairs I 
have a clock; and half the windows of the upper floors 
are darkened, that ſhelves may be ſet before them. | 


This, however, might be borne, if ſhe would gratify | 
her own inclinations without oppoſing mine. But I who 


am idle am luxurious, and ſhe condemns me to live upon 


ſalt proviſion. She knows the loſs of buying in ſmall - 

quantities; we have therefore whole hogs and quarters of 
oxen. Part of our meat is tainted before it is eaten, and 
part is thrown away becauſe it is ſpoiled ; but ſhe perſiſts 
in her ſyſtem, and will never buy any thing by ſingle 


pennyworths, - | 


The common. vice of thoſe. Who are ſtill graſping at 
more, is to neglect that which they already poſſeſs ; but 


from this failing my charmer is free. It is the great 
care of her life that the pieces of beef ſhould be boiled 
in the order in which e bought; e 5 
OE % | 64 ; g 2 N th 
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open her hoards, and advertiſe an auction. | 
Tour very humble ſervant, © 
Po, ORIEL PLENTY. 
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: THE great differences that diſturb the peace of man- 
kind are not about ends, but means. We have all 
the ſame general deſires, but how thoſe defires ſhall be 
Pee g will for ever be diſputed. The ultimate 
| purp e of government is temporal, and that of religion 
is eternal happineſs. Hitherto we agree: but here we 
mult part. to try, according to the endleſs varieties of 
paſſion and underſtanding combined with one another, 
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every poſſible form of government, and 


TUR EEE. 05 
every imaginable | 


tenet of mite]? bon en 
Me are told by Cumberland, that rectitude, applied to 


action or contemplation, is merely metaphorical; and that 


as a rigbt line deſcribes the ſhorteſt paſſage from point to 


point, ſo a right action effects a good deſign by the feweſt - 
means; and fo likewiſe a right opinion is that which con- 
nects diſtant. truths by the ſhorteſt train of intermediate 
propoſitions. e 


To find the e way from truth to truth, or from 


* 


purpoſe to effect, not to uſe more inſtruments where 


fewer will be ſufficient, not to move by wheels and levers 


what will give way to the naked hand, is the great proof 


of a healthfol and vigorous mind, neither feeble with 
helpleſs ignorance, nor overburdened with unwieldly 
knowledge. 75 1 5 | | 


Bur there are men who ſeem to think nothing ſo much 


the characteriſtic of a genius, as to do common things in 
an uncommon manner, like Hudibras, to tell the clock by 


Algebra ; or like the lady in Dr. Young's Satires, {0 din 
tea by. ſtratagem : to quit the beaten track only becauſe it 
is known, and take a new path, however crooked. or 
rough, becauſe the ſtrait was found out before 
Every man ſpeaks and writes with intent to be under- - 
ſtood, and it can ſeldom happen but he that underſtands 
- himſelf might conveys his notions to another, if, content 
to be underſtood, he did not ſeek to be admired ; but 


when once he begins to contrive how his ſentiments. may _ 
be received, not with moſt eaſe to: his reader, but with 
moſt advantage to himſelf, he then transfers his conſide · 


ration from words to ſounds, from ſentences to periods, 


and as he grows more elegant becomes leſs intelligible... 

It is difficult to enumerate every ſpecies. of authors 

whoſe labours counteract themſelves; the man of exube- 

-rance and copiouſneſs, who diffuſes every thought through 

ſo many diverſities of expreſſion, that it is loſt like water 
in a miſt 3. che ponderous dictator of ſentences, whoſe 

notions are delivered in the lump, and are, lige uncoined 
hullion, of more weight than 1 


eee examples and eee What e aer 
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ſeen when it was firſt propoſed ; and the 5 
ma 


_ demonſtration, who proves with marhemetical 
what no man has yer pretended to doubt. 
| There is a mode of ſtyle for which I know not that the 
maſters of oratory have yet found a name; a ſtyle by 
which the moſt evident truths are ſo obſcured that they 
can no longer be perceived, and the moſt familiar 
tions ſo diſguiſed that they cannot be known. Every 
other kind of eloquence is the dreſs of ſenſe ; but this is 
a maſk by which a true maſter of his art will ſo effectually 
conceal it, that a man will as eaſily miſtake his own poſi- 
tions, if he meets them thus — as he may paſs 
in a maſquerade his neareſt acquaintance, 

This ſtyle may be called the terrifick, for its chief in- 
tention is to terrify and amaze; it may be termed the re- 
pulſive, for its natural effect is to drive away the reader; 
or it may be diſtinguiſhed in plain Engliſh, by the deno- 
mination of the bugbear ſtyle, for it is more terror than 
danger, and will appear. leſs eee as it i more 
nearly approached, Z 

A mother tells her infant, thar two and two nia "Og | 

- the child remembers the propoſition, and is able to count 
four to all the purpoſes of life; till the courſe of his edu- 
"cation brings him among philoſophers, who fright him 
from his former knowledge, by telling him, that four is a 
certain aggregate of units; that all numbers ies meg 
the repetition of an unit, which, though-not a number it- 
ſelf, is the parent, root, or original of all number, four is 
the denomination affigned to a certain number of ſuch re- 
petitions. The only danger 4 is, leſt, when he fiſt hears 
' theſe dreadful Kanda] the pupil ſhould run away if he 
has but the courage to Ray till the concluſion, he will 
find that, when {| peculation has done its "or two and 
two fill make four. © 

An illuſtrious example of his: Feet: 1 eloquence 
_ may be found in Letters concerning Mind. The avthor }. - 

begins by declaring, that the forts: of things are things 

I "that now are, have been, and fhall be, and che things 

chat ſtrictiy ARE. In this poſition," excepr the laſt 

Wo "clauſe; in which he * omething of the ſcholaſtick 

_—_ N 


V 


more than very plain truths, Which till this e 


. THE 'TDLER. 2: 10g 


1 there is nothi nds tea 
and imagine himſelf way But who would not be- 
lieve that ſome wonderful novelty is preſented to his in- 


tellect, when he is afterwards told, in the true Gug-bear 


ſtyle, that the Ares, in the former ſenſe, are things that 
lie between the Have-beens and Shall-bes. The Have- 
beens are things that are paſt ; the Shall-bes are things 
that are to come; and the things that ARE, ix tbe latter 
« ſenſe, are things that have not been, nor ſhall be, nor 
ſtand in the midſt of ſuch as are before them, or ſhall 

© be after them. The things that have been, and ſhall 
* be, have reſpect to preſent, paſt, and future. Thoſe 


5 likewlh that now ARE have moreover place ; that, for , 


- © inſtance, which is here, that SHIRLEY ne 


+ which is tothe weft.” | 

All this, my dear reader, is very Krange ; but 
it be ſtrange, it is not new; ſurvey theſe © wonderful 22. 
tences again, and they will be found to contain 


n 2 3 been erben in dg . 
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Tuosr wh are ſkilled in — wat) pre- 5 


paration of metals, declare, that iron is every where 
to be found; and that not only its proper ore is copiouſly 


treaſured in the caverns of the earth, but that its particles 


are diſperſed throughout all other bodies. 


If che extent of the hüman view could comprehend 
the whole frame of the univerſe, I believe it would be 


found inyaridbly true, that Providence has given that in 


greateſt plenty, which the condition of life makes of 


greateſt uſe; and that nothing is penuriouſly, imparted or 
placed far from the reach of man, of which a more libe- 
ral diſtribution, or more eaſy nene would increaſe i 
: real and rational felicity: e-: | | 


Iton is common; and gold is rare. Tron coneibates 


fo1 u of mee aw its uſe con- 
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Iſituies much ef the Aiikerence berween ſavage and po- 
liſhed life, between the ftate of him that umbers in 
European palaces, and him that ſhelters himſelf in the 
cavities of à rock from the chilneſs of the night, or the 


violence of the ſtorm. Gold can never be hardened into 


ſaws or axes; it can neither furniſh inſtruments of ma- 


nufacture, utenfils of agriculture,” nor weapons of de- 


fence; its only quality is to ſhine, and the value of | 


its luſtre ariſes from its ſcarcity. 


Throughout the whole circle, both of wana and mo- 
ral life, neceſſaries are as iron, and ſuperfluities as gold. 


What we really need we may readily obtain: fo readily, 
that far the greater part of mankind has, in the wan- 


tonneſs of abundance, confounded: natural with artificial 


deſires, and invented neceſſities for the ſake of employ- 
ment, becauſe the mind is impatient of inaction, and life 


'3s-ſuſtained with ſo little labour, that the wr omg of 
idle time cannot otherwiſe be ſupported. 6 

Thus plenty is the original cauſe of many of our needs; 
and even the 38 which is ſo frequent and diſtreſs- 
ful in civilized nations, proceeds often from that change 
of manners which opulence has produced. Nature 
makes us poor only when we want neceſſaries, but 
cuſtom gives the name of poverty to the want of ſoper- 


5 fvities. 


When Socrates paſſed through ſhops of toys and orna- 
ments, he cried out, how many things are here which 
© T do not need!' And the ſame exclamation may 
every man make who nh the nen, aumnmods- 


tions of life. 


Soperfluity and difficulty begin dete To 80 


food for the ſtomach is eaſy; the art is, to irtitate the 


palate when the ſtomach is ſufficed. A rude hand ma 


build walls, form roofs, and lay does, and provide all 


that warmth and ſeturity require; we only call the nicer 
artificers to carve the cornice, or to paint the ceilings. 


Such dreſs as may enable the body to endure the different 


ſeaſons, the moſt unenlightened nations have been able to 
procure; but the work of ſcience: wee ee. in the ambition 
of diſtinQtion, in variations of faſhion,/'a ah: ne: of 

Is 


bcred rhe conſtellations. 
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elegance. Corn grows with eaſy culture; the gardener's 
experiments are only employed to exalt the flavours af 
fruits, and brighten the colours of flowers. 8 
Even of knowledge, thioſe parts are moſt eaſy which 
are generally neceſſary. The intercourſe of ſociety is 
maintained without the elegances of jm Figures, 

criticiſms, and refinements, are the work of thoſe whom 
idleneſs makes weary of themſelves. The commeree 
of the world is carried on by eaſy methods of computa- 
tion. Subtilty and ſtudy are required only when queb+ 
tions are invented merely to puzzle, and calculations ate 
extended to ſhew the ſkill of the calculator.” The light 


of the fun is equally: beneficial to him | whoſe eyes dell c i i 
him that it moves, and' to him whoſe reaſon : | 


him that it ſtands ſtill; aud plants grow with the ſame 
luxuriance, whether we ſuppoſe earth or water the parent 
If we raiſe our 1 s to nobler enquiries, we ſhall 
Kill find facility concurring with uſefulneſs. No man 
need ſtay to be virtuous till the moraliſts have determined 
the eſſence of virtue; our duty is made ap 


proximate confequ | 
reaſon ſhould never be diſcovered, > Religion 
late the life of him to whom the Scotiſts and T 
are alike unknown; and the aſſertors of fate and free» 
will, however different in their talk, agree to act in the 


Game manner. 5x 


It is not my intention eee arts or 
abſtruſer ſtudies. That curioſity which always ſucceeds 

eaſe and plenty was undoubtedly given us as a proof of 
capacity which our preſent ſtate is not able to all, as a 


preparative for ſome better mode of exiftence, which | 


ſhall furniſh employment for the whole ſoul, and where 


pleaſure ſhall be adequate to our powers of fruition. In 
the mean tiine, let us gratefully acknowledge that good - 


neſs which grants us eaſe at a cheap rate, Which changes 


the ſeaſons where the nature of heat and cold has not _ 


been yet examined, and gives the viciſſitudes of day and 
night to thoſe who never marked the tropicks, or num- 
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equences, though the general and ultimate 
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8 IN CE the publication of the letter concerning the X 
condition of thoſe who are confined in gaols by their 
creditors, an enquiry. is ſaid to have been made, by 
which it appears that more than ne thouland: are at 
This time priſoners for debt. 7 

We often look with indifference on the N parts | 


; of: that, which, if the whole were ſeen together, would 
ſhake us with emotion. A debtor is dragged to priſon, 
3 for a moment, and then forgotten; another follows 


and is loſt alike in the caverns of oblivion ; but 
when the whole maſs of .calamity riſes up at once, when 
twenty dra, reaſonable beings are heard all groaning 


in unneceſſary miſery, not by the infirmity of nature, 


but the miſtake or negligence of policy, who can forbear 


8 to pity and lament, to wonder and abhor? 


There is here no need of declamatory vehemence z 
we live in an age of commerce and computation z let us 
therefore coolly enquire what is the ſum of evil which 
the impriſonment of debtors brings upon our country. 

It ſeems to be the opinion of the later computiſts, that 


T the inhabitants of England do not exceed fix millions, of 


which twenty thouſand is the -three-hundredth part. 
What ſhall we ſay of the humanity or the wiſdom of a 
nation, that voluntarily ſacrifices one in every three hun- 


dred to lingering deſtruction! 


The misfortunes of an individual 5 not extend cheir 
influence to many; yet, if we conſider the effects of con- 
ſanguinity and friendſhip, and the general reciprocation 
of wants and benefits, which make one man dear or 


neceſſary to another, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that 
every man languiſhing in priſon gives trouble of ſome 


kind to two others who love or need him. By this mul- 
tiplication of miſery we ſee diftreſs ee N to the: hun- 
en 288 of the Nene ne En: Awe” 4 ; 


This r was at that. time ty publiſhed; but 
the __ Ha fince wand reaſon to W998 7 the OPM ion. 1 
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too near the truth, when I ſuppoſe tha 
reſentment, the heavineſs of forrow, the corruption of 


the thoughtleſs and imprudent are commonly young, and 


country. _ 


If we eftimate at a ſhilling a day wh 
inaction and conſumed in the ſupport of each man thus 
chained down to involuntary idleneſs, the publick loſs 


will riſe in one year to three hundred thouſand pounds; 


in ten years to more than a ſixth part of our circulating. 

coins ff mm: 8 

I éam afraid that thoſe who are beſt acquainted with 

the ſtate of our priſons will confeſs that my conjecture is 
t the corroſion of 


confined air, the want of exerciſe, and ſometimes of food, 
the contagion of diſeaſes, from which there is no retreat, 
and the ſeverity of tyrants, againſt whom there can be 
no reſiſtance, and all the complicated horrors of a priſon, 
put an end every year to the life of one in four of thoſe _ 
_ are ſhut up from the common comforts of human 
life. e | F 


Thus periſh yearly five thouſand men, overborne with 


ſorrow, conſumed by famine, or putrified by filth; many 
of them in the moſt vigorous and uſeful part of life; for 


wy 


the active and buſy are ſeldom oll. E 
According to the rule generally received, which ſup- 
ſes that one in thirty dies yearly, the race of man max 

be ſaid to be renewed at the end of thirty years. Who 

would have believed till now, that of every Engliſ gene- 
ration, an hundred and fifty thouſand periſh in our gaols! 
that in every century, a nation eminent for ſcience, ſtudi- 


ous of commerce, ambitious of empire, ſhould willingly 


loſe, in noiſome dungeons, five hundred thouſand of its in- 
habitants ; a number greater than has ever been deſtroyed 
in the ſame time by the peſtilence and ſword! + 
A very late occurrence may fhew us che value of the 


number which we thus condemn to be uſeleſs ; in the re- 


eſtabliſhment of the trained bands, twenty rEoaſand are 
confidered' as a force ſufficient | againſt all exigences. 
While, therefore, we detain twenty thouſand in priſon, 
we ſhut up in darkneſs and uſeleſſneſs two-thirds of an 
army which ourſelves judge equal to the defence of our 


: Be 
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The monaſtic inſtitutions have been often blamed, as 
tending to retard the inereaſe of mankind. And perhaps 
retirement ought rarely to be permitted, except to thoſe 

whoſe employment is conſiſtent with abſtraction, and 
vrho, though ſolitary, will not be idle; to thoſe whom in- 
firmity makes uſeleſs to the common- wealth, or to thofe 
who have paid their due proportion to ſociety, and who, 
having lived for others, may be honourably- diſmiſſed to 
live for themſelves. Zut whatever be the evil or the fol- 
ly of theſe retreats, thoſe have no right to cenſure them 
whoſe priſens contain greater numbers than the monaſte- 
ries of other countries. It is, ſurely, leſs fooliſh and leſs 
_ criminal to permit inaction than compel it; to comply 
with doubtful opinions of happineſs, than condemn to 
certain and apparent ange to mdulge the extrava- 
ä of erroneous piety, to multiply and enforce 
temptations to wickedneſs. 55 
The miſery of gaols is not half their evil: they are 
filled with every corruption which poverty and wicked- 
neſs can generate between them; with all the ſhameleſs 
and profligate enormities that can be produced by the im- 
pudence of ignominy, the rage of want, and the maligni- 
ty of deſpair. In a priſon the awe of the publick eye is 
loſt, and the power of the law is ſpent; there are few 
- Fears, there are no bluſhes. The lewd inflame the lewd, 
the audacious harden the audacious. Every one fortifies 
© Himſelf as he can againſt his own ſenſibility, endeavours. 
-" ee on others the arts which are practifed on him- 
ſelf; and gains the kindneſs of his aſſociates by ſimilitude 
. Ee, 5 
Thus ſome ſink amidſt their miſery, and others ſur- 
vive only to propagate villainy. It may be hoped, that 
our lawgivers will at length take away from us this power 
of ſtarving and depraving one another: but, if there be 
any reaſon why this inveterate evil ſhould not be remoy- 
ed in our age, which true policy has enlightened beyond 
any former time, let thoſe, whofe writings form the opi- 
nions and the practices of their contemporaries, endeavour 
to transfer the reproach of ſuch impriſonment from the 
debtor to the creditor, till univerſal infamy ſhall purſue 


1 / 
„ ON 


the wreich 8 wantonneſs of power, or revenge of 
diſappointment, condemns another to torture and to ruin; 
till — ſhall be hunted through the world as an enemy a 


man, and find in riches no ſhelter from contempr. N 
Surely he, whoſe debtor has periſhed in priſon, though 


| he may acquit himſelf of deliberate murder, muſt at leaſt 
have is mind clouded with diſcontent, when he conſiders 
how much another has ſuffered from him; when he 


thinks on the wife bewailing her huſband; or che children 


begging the bread which their father would have earned. 


If there are any made fo obdurate by avarice or cruelry 
as to revolve theſe conſeguences without dread or pity, E 
muſt leave them to be awakened by ſome other hae 
bog I write ED to n ee 
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Sir, | 


AS none look more Augen 1 wh than choſe 


k who have nothin to do, 'or who do nothin ſup- 
poſe i it has not. cot your obſervation, that che bee 


revived among the Engliſh ladies. | 
The genius of our nation is ſaid, I know not for what 


reaſon, to appear rather in improvement than invention. 8 
The bracelet was known in the earlieſt ages; but it was 


formerly only a hoop of gold, or a cluſter of jewels, and 
ſhewed nothing but the wealth or yanity of the wearer, 
till aur ladies, b 

their ornaments works 
mem, b | 


y ark of | on their wriſts, made 
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elet,. 5 4 
or ornament. of. great antiqu oy has been for ſome years | 
| 


ancy and exerciſes of judge - 


"This dite of 'art x6 luxury i 4 the 2 


able proofs that might be given of the late increaſe of fe- 


male erudition; and I have often congratulated myſelf 


that my life has happened at a time wh&Wrhoſe, on whom 


b much of human FR N have "OR. to think 2 
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110 x THE IDLER«s „„ 
as well as ſpeak, and when reſpect takes poſſeſſion of the 
ear, while love is entering at the eye. e 
J have obſerved, that, even by the ſuffrages of their 
own ſex, thoſe ladies are accounted wiſeſt who do not yet 

_ diſdain to be taught; and therefore I ſhall offer a few 
hints for the completion of the bracelet, ' without any 
dread of the fate of Orpheus, _ „VVV 
To the ladies who wear the pictures of their huſbands | 

or children, or any other near relations, I can offer no- 
thing more decent or more proper. It is reaſonable to 
believe that ſhe intends at leaſt to perform her duty, who 
carries a perpetual excitement to recollection and caution, 
whoſe own ornaments muſt upbraid her with every fail- 
ure, and who, by any open violation of her engagements, 
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muſt for ever forfeit her bracelet. | 
Yet I know not whether it js the intereſt of the huſ- 
band to ſolicit very earneſtly a place on the bracelet. If 
his image be not in the heart, it is of ſmall avail to hang 
it on the hand. A huſband encircled with diamonds and 
rubies may gain ſome eſteem, but will never excite love. 
He that thinks himſelf moſt ſecure of his wife, ſhould be 
fearful of perſecuting her continually with his preſence. 
The joy of life is variety; the tendereſt love requires to 
de rekindled by intervals of abſence; and Fidelity herſelf 
will be wearied with transferring her eye only trom the 
Jung man to the me mourn ET TT TIhono. 
In many countries the condition of every woman is 
known by her dreſs. Marriage is rewarded with ſome 
honourable diſtinction which celibacy is forbidden to 
uſurp. Some ſuch information a bracelet might afford. 
The ladies might enroll themſelves, in diſtinct claſſes, and 
carry in open view the emblems of their order. The 
| bracelet of the authoreſs may exhibit the muſes in a grove 
of laurel ; the houſewife may ſhew Penelope with her 
web; the votreſs of a ſingle life may carry Urſula with 
her troop of virgins ; the gameſter may have fortune with 
her wheel; and thoſe women that “have no character 
at all'“ may diſplay a field of white enamel, as implor- 
ing help to fill up the vacuity.' „„ 
There is a ſet of ladies who have outlived moſt animal. 
\ „%%% On pleaſures, 
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ſhould be confined to women; it was in former ages worn 


pleaſures, and, having nothing rational to put in their 


place, ſolace with cards the loſs of what time has taken 
away, and the want of what wiſdom, having never been 
courted, has never given. For theſe I know not how t 
provide a proper decoration. They cannot be numbered 


among the gameſters, for though they are always at play 
they play — and never file to the dignity o 
hazard or the reputation of ſkill. They neither love nor 
are loved, and cannot be ſuppoſed to contemplate any hu- 
man image with delight. Yet though they deſpair to 
pleaſe, they always wiſh to be fine, and therefore cannot 

without a bracelet. To this fiſterhood I can recom- 
mend nothing more likely to pleaſe them than the king 
of clubs, a perſonage very comely and majeſtic, who wil 


never meet their eyes without reviving the thought of 4 


ſome paſt or future patty; and who may be diſplayed in 
the act of dealing with grace and propriety. _ | 
But the bracelet which might be moſt eaſily introduced 


into general uſe is à mall convex mirror, in which tge 
lady may ſee herſelf whenever ſhe ſhall lift her hand. 


This will be a perpetual ſource of delight. Other orna- 


ments are of uſe only in ublick, but this will furniſh gra- 9 
tifications to ſolitude. This will ſhew a face that muſt 


always pleaſe ; ſhe who is followed by admirers. will car- 
ry about her a perpetual juſtification of the public voice; 
and ſhe who paſſes without notice may appeal from pre- 
Judice to her on eyes. 5 855 3 | 


t I know not why the privilege of the bracelet 


by heroes in battle; and as modern ſoldiers are always 

diſtinguiſhed by ſplendour of dreſs, I ſhould rejoice to fon 

the bracelet added go the cockade.' mme. 
In hope of this ornamental innovation, I have ſpent 


ſome thoughts upon military bracelets. There is no 7 


paſſion more heroic than love; and therefore 1 ſhould be 
glad to ſee the ſons of England marching in the field, 


every man with the picture of a woman of honour bound 


upon his hand Bur ſince in the army, as every where 
elſe, there will always be men who love nobody but them. 
ſelves, or whom no woman of honour will permit to love 
„ J 
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vices. 
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her, there is a neceſſity of ſome other diftinftions and de- 


I have read of a prince who, having loſt a town, order- 


ed the name of it to be every morning ſhouted in his ear 
till it ſhould be recovered. For the ſame purpoſe I think 


the proſpe& of Minorca might be probably worn on the 
hawk of ſome of our generals; others might delight their 


- countrymen, and dignify themſelves with a view of Roch- 
fort as it appeared to them at ſea : and thoſe that ſhall re- 
turn from the conqueſt of America, may exhibit the - 


warehouſe of Frontenac, with an inſcription denoting, that 


it was taken in leſs than three years by leſs than twenty 


_ thouſand men. | 


a 
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No. XL. SATURDAY; JANUARY 20, 2559. 


THE practice of appending to the narratives of publick 
tranſactions more minute and domeſtic intelligence, 


and filling the news-papers with advertiſements, has 
grown up by ſlow degrees to its preſent ſtate.  _ 


Genius is ſhewn only by invention. The man who 


© firſt took advantage of the general curioſity that was ex- 
cited by a ſiege or battle, to betray the readers of n&ws 
into the knowledge of the ſhop where the beſt puffs and 


porter were to be ſold, was undoubtedly a man of great . 
eig and profound ſkill in the nature of man. But 
en he had once ſhewn the way, it was eaſy to follow | 


him; and every man now knows a ready method of in- 


forming the publick of all that he defires to buy or ſell, 


Whether his wares be material or intellectual; whether. 


he makes cloaths, or _ teaches the mathematics; whether 


he be a tutor that wants a pupil, or a pupil that wants a 
tutor. . | „„ 


Whatever is common is deſpiſed. Advertiſements are 


| now ſo numerovs that they are very negligently peruſed, 
| and it is therefore become neceſſary to gain attention by | 


magnifi- 


THE IDLER, nts 


magnificence of promiſes, and by eloquence ſometimes 
ſublime and ſometimes pathetic. | 


Promiſe, large promiſe, is the ſoul of an advertiſement. 
IT remember a waſh-ball that had a quality truly wonder- 
ful; it gave an exquiſite edge to the razor.” And 

there are now to be ſold, for ready money only, ſome 

t duvets for bed-coverings, of down, beyond compariſon 

4 ſuperior to what is called otter down, and indeed ſuch. 

« that its many excellences cannot be here ſet forth.“ 

With one excellence we are made acquainted, It is 

warmer than four or five blankets, -and-lighter than 
„ one.” 35 e 

There are ſome, however, that know the prejudice 
of mankind in favour of modeſt ſincerity. The vender 
of the © beautifying fluid” ſells a lotion that repels pim- 


plbes, waſhes away freckles, ſmooths rhe ſkin, and plumps | | 
the fleſh; and yet, with a generous abhorrence of often= Mi 
tation, confeſſes, that it will not © reſtore the bloom of Ml 


« fifteen to a lady of fifty,” 


The true pathos of advertiſements muſt have ſank deep 2 ; 


Into the heart of gt man that reniembers the zeal 
 ſhewn by the ſeller of the anodyne necklace, for the caſe 


and fafety © of poor toothing infants,” and the affectioon 


with which he warned every mother, that “ ſhe would 
« never forgive herſelf” if her infant ſhould periſh with- 
cout a necklace. ' ß | 
I cannot but remark to the celebrated author who 


gave, in his notifications of the camel and dromedary, ſo WM 


many ſpecimens of the genuine ſublime, that there is no-w- 
arrived another ſubject yet more worthy of his pen. A 


« famous Mohawk Indian warrior, who took Diefkaw -. 


« the French general priſoner, dreſſed in the fame man- 
ner with the native Indians when they go to war, with 

« his face and body painted, with his ſcalping knife, 
4 tom-ax, and all other implements of war; a gl t War- 
thy the curioſity of every true Briton !”” This is a 


very powerful [deſcription ; but a critic of great reſine - 


ment would ſay that it conveys rather horror and terror. 
An Indian, dreſſed as he goes to war, may bring company x 
together; but if he . ſcalping knife * 9 
e e , 0 
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there are many true Britons that will never be perſuaded | 


to ſee him but through a grate. „„ 5 
It has been remarked by the ſeverer judges, that the 


ſalutary ſorrow of tragic ſcenes is too ſoon effaced by the 
merriment of the epilogue ; the ſame inconvenience ariſes 


from the improper diſpoſition of advertiſements. The 
_ - nobleſt objects may be ſo aſſociated as to be made ridicu- 


lous. The camel and dromedary themſelves might have 
Joſt much of their dignity between * the true flower of 
* muſtard and the original Daffy's Elixer; and I could 


not but feel ſome indignation when I found this illuſtrious 
Indian warrior imm 
of Dublin butter.“ 


The trade of advertiſing is now ſo near to perfection, 


that it is Hot eaſy to propoſe any improvement. But as 
every At ought to be exerciſed in due ſubordination to the 
publick good, I cannot but propoſe it as a moral queſtion 


to theſe rafters of the publick ear, Whether they do not 


ſometimes play too wantonly with our paſſions, as when 
the regiſtrar of lottery tickets invites us to his ſhop by an 


langt ge without any adequate provocation; as in the 
diſpute about Straps for razors,” now happily ſubſided, 


* 


Eau de Luce. 


and in the altercation which at preſent ſubliſts concerning 


In an advertiſement it is allowed to every man to ſpeak 
well of himſelf; but I know not why he ſhould affume 


the privilege of cenſuring his neighbour. He may pro- 


claim his own virtue or ſkill, but ought not to exclude 


others from the ſame pretenſions. 


Every man that advertiſes his own excellence, ſhould 


write with ſome conſciouſneſs of a character which dares 
to call the attention of the publick. - He ſhould remember 


_ that his name is to ſtand in the ſame paper with thoſe of 


the King of Pruſſia and the Emperor of Germany, and 
. endeavour to make 1 worthy of ſuch aſſociation. 
Some regard is liKewiſe to be paid to poſterity. There 


are men of diligence and curioſity who treaſure up the pa- 


pers of the day merely becauſe others neglect them, and 
V os 2715 Ui 
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ne diately ſucceeded by * a freſh parcel 


of the prize which he ſold laſt year; and whether 
ertiſing controvertiſts do not indulge aſperity of 
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in time they will be ſcarce. When theſe collections ſhall _ 

be read another century, how will numberleſs contra- 

ditions be reconciled ? and how ſhall fame be poſſibly di- 

ſtributed among the taylors and boddice-makers ef the 
_ preſent age? 988 | | 


Surely theſe things deſerve conſideration. It is 


may 


* 


No. XLI. SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1759s 


THE following letter relates to an affliction perhaps 
- not neceſſary to be imparted to the publick ; but I 
could not perſuade myſelf to ſuppreſs it, becauſe I think 
I know the ſentiments to be fingere, and I feel no diſpoſi- 

tion to provide for this day any other entertainment. 


At tu quiſquis eris, miſeri qui cruda poet 
Credideris fletu funera digna tuo, | 
Hzmxc poſtrema tibi fit flendi cauſa, fluatque © 
Lenis inoffenſo vitaque morſque gradu.. 
| Mr. Idler, : VPV 1 
NoTWITHSTAN DING the ee of philoſo- 
e 


, 


\ * phers, and the daily examples of loſſes and misfor- 
tunes which life forces upon our obſervation, ſuch is the 
' abſorption of our thoughts in the buſineſs of the preſent - 
day, ſuch the reſignation of our, reaſon to empty hopes of 


future felicity, or ſuck our unwillingneſs to foreſee what 


we dread, that every calamity comes ſuddenly upon us, 
and not only preſſes us as a'burthen, but cruſhes as'a blow. I 


There are evils which happen out of the common 


_ courſe of nature, againſt which it is no reprodch not to be 

provided. A flaſh of lightning intercepts the traveller 
in his way. The concuſſion of an earthquake heaps the 
. ruins of cities upon their inhabitants. But other maſeries 
time brings, though ſilently yet viſibly, forward by its 


* . 


a 
" OO 


enough for me to have hinted my deſire that theſe abuſes - 

© rectified; but ſuch is the ſtate of nature, that 

what all have the right of doing, many will attempt 
without ſufficient care or due qualifications. 
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even lapſe, which yet approach us unſeen becauſe we turn 
our eyes away, and ſeize us unrefiſted becauſe we could 
not arm ourſelves againſt them, but by ſetting them before 
Us. | | | 
That it is vain to ſhrink from what cannot be avoided, 
and to hide that from ourſelves which muſt ſome time be 
found, is a truth which we all know, but which all neglect, 
and perhaps none more than the ſpeculative reaſoner, 
whoſe thoughts: are always from home, whoſe eye wan- 
* ders over life, whoſe fancy dances after meteors of happi- 
neſs kindled by itſelf, and who examines every thing ra- 
ther than his own ſtate. | . | 
Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age 
muſt terminate in death; yet there is no man, ſays 
Tully, who does not believe that he may yet live another 
year; and there is none who does not, upon the ſame 
we hope another year for his parent or his friend: 
but the fallacy will be in time detected; the laſt year, 
the laſt day muſt come. It has come, and is paſt. The 
life which made my own life pleafant is at end, and the 
gates of death are ſhut upon my proſpects. 1 
The loſs of a friend upon whom the heart was fixed, 
to whom every wiſh and endeayour tended, is a ftate of 
dreary deſolation in which the mind looks abroad impa- 
tient of itſelf, and finds nothing but emptineſs and horror. 
The blameleſs life, the artlefs tenderneſs, the pious fim- 
plicity, the modeſt reſignation, the patient ſickneſs, and 
the quiet death, are remembered only to add value to the 
Joſs, to aggravate regret for what cannot be amended, ro 
deepen ſorrow for what cannot be recalled. 5 
Theſlb are the calamities by which Providence gradual- 
ly diſengages us from the love of life. Other evils forti- 
tude may repel, or hope may mitigate; but irreparable 
privation leaves nothing to exerciſe reſolution or flatter 
expectation. The dead cannot return, and nothing is 
t us here but languiſhment and grief. _ N 
Tet ſuch is the courſe of nature, that whoever lives 
long muſt outlive thoſe whom he loves and honeurs. Such 
is the condition of our preſent exiſtence, that life muſt 
dne time joſe its aſſociations, and every inhabitant of {4 


— 


. THE Ib. 
earth muſt walk downward to the grave alone and 


any intereſted witneſs of his misfortunes or ſucceſs. 


Mlis fortune, indeed, he may yet feel; for where is the 
bottom of the miſery of man? But what is ſucceſs to 
him that has none to enjoy it? Happineſs is not found in 
ſelf- contemplation, it is perceived only when it is reflect- 


ed from another. 


We know little of the ſtate of departed ſouls, becauſe 
ſuch knowledge is not neceſſary to a good life. Reaſon 
deſerts vs at the brink of the grave, and can give no fur - 
ttzher intelligence. Revelation is not wholly ſilent. There 
© is joy in the angels of Heaven over one finner that re- 
* penteth.:* and ſurely this joy is not incommunicable to 
ſouls diſentangled from the body, and made like angels. 

Taking dictate, what Revelation does not 
ceonfute, that the union of ſouls may ftill remain; and 
that we who are ſtruggling with fin, ſorrow, and infirm- 

 Ities, may have our part in the attention and kindneſs of 
_ thoſe who have finiſhed their courſe, and are now receive 


Let Hope t 


ing their reward. | 


© 'Thefſe are the great occafions which force the mind to 
take refuge in religion; when we have no help in our- 
ſelves, what gan remain but that we look up to a higher 
and a greater power? and to what hope may we not raiſe 
| our eyes and hearts, when we confider that the greateſt 


PowEx is the BesT? © 
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uvnre- 
garded, without any partner of his joy or grief, without 
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| Surely there is no man who, thus aflifted, does nor 


ſeek ſuccour in the Goſpel, which has brought life and 
Immortality to light. The precepts of Epicurus, who 
teaches us to endure what the laws of the univerſe make 
neceffary, may filence but not content us. The diCtates 
of Zeno, who commands us to look with indifference on 
external things, may diſpoſe us to conceal our ſorrow, bue - 


cannot aſſuage it. Real alleviation of the loſs of friends, 


and rational tranquillity in the proſpe& of our own diſſo- 
lution, can be received only from the promiſes of him in 
whoſe hands are life and death, and from the aſſurance of 
another and better ſtate, in which all tears will be wiped 
from the eyes, and the whole ſoul ſhall be filled with joy. i 
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Philoſophy may infuſe ſtubbornneſs, but religion only can 


give patience. e 


No. XLIT. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 2755. 


TEE ſubject of tlie following letter is not wholly un · 
| mentioned by the Rambler. The Spectator has alſo 
a letter containing a caſe not much different. I hope my 
_ correſpondent's performance is more an effort of genius, 

than effuſion of the paſſions ; and that ſhe hath rather at- 
tempted to paint ſome poſſible diſtreſs, than really feels 


the evils which ſhe has deſcribed. 


** To the Idler. 
Sir, 


THERE is a cauſe of miſery, which, though certainly 


known both to you and your predeceſſors, have 


been little taken notice of in your papers; I mean the 


ſnares that the bad behaviour of parents extends over the 


paths of life which their children are to tread after them; 


and as I make no doubt but the Idler holds the ſhield 
for virtue, as well as the glaſs for folly, that he will em- 


ploy his leifure hours as much to his ow-I ſatisfaction in 


warning his readers againſt a danger, as in laughing them 


court of a faſhion : for this reaſon I am tempted to aſk 
' admittance for my ſtory in your paper, though it has no- 

thing to recommend it but truth, and the honeſt wiſh of 
warning others to ſhun the track which I am afraid may 


lead me at laſt to run. 


I am the child of a father, who, having always lived 


in one ſpot in the country where he was born, and hay- 


ing had no genteel education himſelf, thought no qualifi- 
_ cations in the world deſirable but as they led up to for- 
tune, and no learning neceſſary to happineſs but ſuch as 


might moſt effectually teach me to make the beſt market 
of myſelf. I was unfortunately born a beauty, to a full 


ſenſe of which my father took care to flatter me; and 5 


; having, 


having, when ve young, put me to a ſchool in the 
country, afterwards tranſplanted me to another in town, 
fondneſs ler me remain no longer than to learn juſt 
his views, to give me an idea of perfections which my 
preſent ſituation will never ſuffer me to reach, and to 


reach me ſufficient morals to dare'to deſpiſe what is bad, 
though it be in a father. f | | 


and my mother in a ſmall village, within, a few miles of 
the country-town ; where I mixed, at. firſt with reluc- 
tance, among company which, though I never deſpiſed, 
I could not approve, as they were brought up with other 
inclinations, and narrower views than my own. My fa- 
his own houſe, and at ſuch public diverſions as the coun- 
try afforded: he frequently told the people all he had 
was for his daughter; took care to repeat the civilities I 
* to ſet me in a ſtronger light. 


call it, and doomed, by parental authority, to a ſtate lit 
neſt pride, that mode 


of a father to child whoſe heart has ſet her above them; 


think it poſſible for me to be a daily ſpectatreſs of his 


and that the reg of the one is to infect the manners, 
as the other poiſons the ſprings of life. | _ 


at the inſtigation of his friends, where his ill-judged 


enough experience to convince me of the ſordidneſs of 


Thus equipped (as he thought completely) for life, I 
was carried back into the country, and lived with him 


ther took great pains to ſhew me every where, both at 


had received from all his friends in London; told how _ 
much I was admired, and all his little ambition could 


Thus have I continued tricked out for fale, as I may 
better than that of proſtitution. I look on myſelf as f 
growing cheaper _ hour, and am lofing all that ho- 

confidence, in which the virgin 
dignity conſiſts. Nor does my misfortune ſtop here: 
though many would be too generous to impute the follies 
yet I am afraid the moſt charitable of them will hardly 


vices without tacitly allowing them, and at laſt conſent- 


ing to them, as the eye of the frighted infant is, by de- ed Y 
grees, reconciled to the darkneſs of which at firſt it was 
afraid. It is a common opinion, he himſelf muſt very IM 


well know, that vices, like diſeaſes, are often hereditary | 
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120 | THE IDLER, © | 
Yet this, though bad, is not the worſt ; my father de- 
ceives himſelf the hopes of the very child he has brought 
into the world; he ſuffers his houſe to be the ſeat of 
_ drunkenneſs, riot, and irreligion; who ſeduces, almoſt in 
my fight, the menial ſervant, converſes with the proſti- 
tute, and corrupts the wife! Thus I, who from my 
earlieſt dawn of reaſon was taught to think that at my 
approach every eye ſparkled with pleaſure, or was deje&- 
ed as conſcious of ſuperior charms, am excluded from ſo- 
ciety, through fear leſt I ſhould partake, if not of my fa- 
ther's crimes, at leaſt of his reproach. Is a parent, who 
is ſo little ſolicitous for the welfare of a child, better than 
a pirate who turns a wretch adriftin a boat at ſea without 


a ſtar to ſteer by, or an anchor to hold it faſt? Am I not 


to lay all my miſeries at thoſe doors which ought to have 
opened only for my protection? And if doomed to add 
at laſt one more to the number of thoſe wretches whom 
neither the world nor its law befriends, may I not juſtly _ 
ſay that I have been awed by a parent into ruin? But 
though a parent's power is ſcreened from inſult and vio- 
lation by the very words of Heaven, yet eu no laws, 
divine or human, forbid me to remove myſelt from the 
malignant ſhade of a plant that poifons all around it, 
blaſts the bloom of youth, checks its improvements, and 
makes all its flowrets fade: but to whom can the wretch- 
ed, can the dependant fly? For me to fly a father's 
- houſe, is to be a beggar: I have only one comforter 
- amidſt my anxieties, a pious relation, who bids me ap- 
peal to Heaven for a witneſs to my juſt intentions, fly as a 
| deſerted wretch to its protection; and, being aſked who 
my father is, point, like the ancient philoſopher, with my 


Pg 


finger to the heavens. 8 1 
he hope in which I write this is, that you will give it 
a place in your paper; and, as your eflays ſometimes find 
their way into the country, that my father may read my 


3 


8ſtcory there; and, if not for his own ſake, yet for mine, 
ſpare to perpetuate that worſt of calamities to me, the 


1 


0 % 


looſs of character, from which all his diſſimulation has not 
been able to reſcue himſelf. Tell the world, Sir, that it 
eis poſſible for virtue to keep its throne unſhaken without 
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any other guard than itſelf ; that it is poſſible to main- Þ} 
gt. iin that purity of thought ſo neceſſary to the completion [| 
Jof human excellence even in the midſt of temptations; | | 
- when they have no friend within, nor are aſſiſted by the 
voluntary indulgence of vicious thoughts. 
If the inſertion of a ſtory like this does not break in 
on the plan of your paper, you have it in your power to 


© 


dea better friend than her father to 7b 
FT e PER DTrA. 
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N PHE natural advantages which ariſe from the poſition 
- + of the earth which we inhabit with reſpect to the 


«| other planets, afford much un ogy eas to mathematical 
3 ſpeculation, by which it has been diſcovered, that no other 
* conformation of the ſyſtem could have given ſuch com- 
1 55 mo dious diſtributions of light and heat, or imparted fer- 
i tility and pleaſure to ſo great a part of a revolving ſphere. 
; It may be perhaps obſerved by the moraliſt, with equal 
reeaſon, that our globe ſeems particularly fitted for the re- 
| fidence of a being, placed here only for a ſhort time, Ml 
- whoſe taſk is to advance himſelf to a higher and happier WW 
2 55 ſtate of exiſtence, by unremitted vigilance of caution, and 
5 activity of virtue. 0 VF 
L The duties required of man are ſuch as human nature 
does not willingly perform, and ſuch as thoſe are inclined 
[ to delay who yet intend ſome time to fulfil them. It was 
therefore neceſſary that this univerſal reluctance ſhould be 9 
counteracted, and the drowſineſs of heſitation waked into 


reſolve; that the danger of procraſtination ſhould be al- 
ways in view, and the fallacies of ſecurity be hourly de- 
tected. | | : 3 


* 


0 conſpire. Whatever we ſee on every fide reminds us of el 
the lapſe of time and the flux of life. The day and 


| © vight ſucceed each other; COINS ſeaſons diverſi- vii 


To this end all the appearances of nature uniformly 
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fies the year; the ſun riſes, attains the meridian, declines 
and ſets; and the moon every night changes its form. 
The day has been conſidered as an image of the year, 
and the year as the repreſentation of life. The 8 


anſwers to the ſpring, and the ſpring to childhood an 

youth; the noon correſponds to the ſummer, and the ſum- 
mer to the ſtrength of manhood; the evening is an em- 
blem of autumn, and autumn of declining life. The 


night with its ſilence and darkneſs ſhews the winter, in 


which all the powers of vegetation are benumbed; and 


the winter points out the time when life ſhall ceaſe, with 
its hope and pleaſures. | 


He that 1s carried forward, however ſwiftly, by a mo- 


tion equable and eaſy, perceives not the change et 3 | 
life, 


but by the variation of objects. If the wheel 


which rolls thus filently along, paſſed on pong undiſ- 


tinguiſhable uniformity, we ſhould never ma 


eee to the end of the courſe., If one hour were 
1 


ke another; if the paſſage of the ſun did not ſhew that 
the day is waſting : if the change of ſeaſons did not im- 
_ preſs upon us the flight of the year; quantities of dura- 


tion equal to days and years would glide unobſerved. If 
the parts of time were not variouſly coloured, we ſhould 


never diſcern their departure or ſucceſſion, but ſhould, 
live thoughtleſs of the paſt, and careleſs of the future, 


without will, and perhaps without power to compute the 


eriods of life, or to compare the time, which is already 
fot with that which may probably remain. | 
But the courſe of time is ſo viſibly marked, that it 
is obſerved even by the birds of paſſage, and by nations 
Who have raiſed their minds very little above animal in- 
ſtinct: there are human beings, whoſe language does not 
ſupply them with words by which they can number five; 
but I have read of none that have not names for day and 


night, for ſummer and winter. 


Vet it is certain that theſe admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too often 
vain; and that many, who mark with ſuch accuracy the 


courſe of time, appear to have little ſenſibility of the de- 
eline of life. Every man has ſomething to do which he 
| ” „ neglects; 


its ap- 
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| . 123 | 
neglects; every man has faults to conquer which he de. 
lays © bombe. 8 
So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to conſider the ef- 
fects of time, that things neceſſary and certain often ſur- 
prize us like unexpected contingencies. We leave the 
beauty in her bloom, and, after an abſence of tw: 5 
| years, wonder at our return, to find her faded. We 
meet thoſe whom we left children, and can ſcarcely per- 
ſuade ourſelves to treat them as men. The traveller | 
_ viſits in age thoſe countries through which he rambled 
in his youth, and hopes for merriment at the old place. 
The man of bufineſs, wearied with unfarisfattory pro- 
ſperity,- retires to the town of his nativity, and expects 
to play away the laſt years with the companions of his | 
childhood, and recover youth in the fields where he once i 
From this inattention, ſo general and ſo-miſchievous,. . 
Jet it be every man's ſtudy to exempt himſelf. Let him ll. 
that defres to ſee others happy, make haſte to give while 
his gift can be enjoyed, and remember that every moment | 
of delay takes away ſomething from the value of his be- 
ne faction. And let him who purpoſes his own happi- 
neſs, reflect, that while he forms his purpoſe the day 
rolls 2 and * the night cometh when no man can 


* 


No. XLIV, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 2783. 


AMAEMORY is, among the faculties of the human 
3 mind, that of which we make the moſt frequent 

uſe, or rather of which the agency is inceſſant or perpe- 
tual. Memory is the primary and fundamental power, 
without which there could be no other intellectual ope- 
ration. Judgment and ratiocination ſuppoſe ſomething 
already known, and draw their deciſions only from ex- 
perience. Imagination ſelects ideas from the treaſures 
of remembrance, and produces noyelty only by varied com- 
binations. We do not mo form conjectures of diſtant, 
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or anticipations of future events, but by concluding what 
is poſſible from what is paſt, | 985 5 

he two offices of memory are collection and diſtri- 
bution; by one images are accumulated, and by the ether 
produced for uſe, Collection is always the employment 
of our firſt years, and diſtribution commonly that of our 

e, J ͤ]7[BUé?kkſ orb 

Jo collect and repoſit the various forms of things, is 
far the moſt pleaſing part of mental occupation. We 
are naturally delighted with novelty, and there is a time 


when all that we ſee is new. When firſt we enter into 


the world, whitherſoever we turn our eyes, they meet 
knowledge with pleaſure at her fide; every diverſity of 
nature pours ideas in upon the ſoul; neither ſearch nor 
labour are neceſſary; we have nothing more to do than to 
open our eyes, and curioſity is gratifiee. 
Much of the pleaſure which the firſt ſuryey of the 
world affords is exhauſted before we are conſcious of our 
own felicity, or able to compare our condition, with ſome 
other poſſible ſtate. We have therefore few traces of 
the joy of our earlieſt diſcoveries; yet we all remember 
a time when nature had ſo many untaſted gratifications, 
that every excurſion gave new delight, which can now 
be found no longer; when the noiſe of a torrent, the 
ruſtle of a wood, the ſong of birds, or the play of lambs, | 
had power to fill the attention, and ſuſpend all perception 
of the courſe of time. s IE" . Ga 
But theſe eaſy pleaſures are ſoon at an end; we have 
ſeen in a very little time ſo much, that we call out for 
new objects of obſervation, and endeavour to find va- 
riety in books and life. But ſtudy is laborious, and not 
always fatisfa&tory ; and converſation has its pains as 
well as pleaſures; we are willing to learn, but not will- 
ing to be taught; we are pained by ignorance, but pained 
yet more by another's knowledge. | 5 
From the vexation of pupillage men commonly ſet 
themſelves free about the middle of life, by ſhutting up 
| the avenues of intelligence, and reſolving to reſt in their 
5 preſent ſtate; and they, whoſe ardour of enquiry conti 
nues longer, find themſelves inſenſibly forſaken by their 
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| THE IDLER« 125 
inſtructors. As every man advances in life, the pro- 
portion between thoſe that are younger, and that are 
older than himſelf, is continually changing, and he that 
Has lived half a century finds few that do not require 
from him that information which he once expected from 
thoſe that went before him. „ 
Then it is that the magazines of memory are opened, 
and the ſtores of accumulated knowledge are diſplayed 
by vanity or benevolence, or in honeſt commerce of mu- 
1 tual intereſt. Every man wants others, and is therefore 
glad when he is wanted by them. And as few men will 
endure the labour of intenſe meditation without neceſſity, 
he that has learned enough for his profit or his honour = 
ſeldom endeavours after further acquiſitions. 
The pleaſure of recollecting ſpeculative notions would 
not be much leſs than that of gaining them, if they. 
could be kept pure and unmingled with the paſſages of 
fe; but n is the neceſſary concatenation of our 
thoughts, that good and evil are linked together, and no 
pleaſure recurs but aſſociated with pain. Every revived Þ} 
dea reminds us of a time when ſomething was enjoyed 
that is now loſt, when ſome hope was not yet blaſted, 
when ſome purpoſe had yet not janguiſhed into fluggiſh- 
neſs or indifference. VV 3 
Whether it be that life has more vexations than com- 
forts, or, what is in the event juſt the ſame, that evil 
makes deeper impreſſion than good; it is certain that 
| few can review the time paſt without heavineſs of heart. 
He remembers many calamiries incurred by folly, many 
© ppportunities loſt by negligence. The ſhades of the dead 
riſe up before him; and he laments the companions of 
his youth, the partners of his amuſements, the aſſiſtants 
pf his labours, wham the hand of death has ſnatched , iT 


away. : 


When an offer was made to Themiſtocles of teaching 
him the art of memory; he anſwered, that he would ra- 
ther wiſh for the art of forgetfulneſs. He felt his una» 
gination haunted by phantoms of miſery which he was 
unable to ſuppreſs, and would gladly have calmed his 
thoughts with ſome oblivious antidote. - In this we all 
reſemble one another; the hero and the ſage are, like | 


7 1 


vulgar mortals, overburthened by eg ac of life; 
all ſhrink from recollection, and all wiſh for an art f 


No. XLV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1753. 


THERE is in many minds a kind of vanity exerted to 
the diſadvantage of themſelves; a deſire to be praiſ- 
ed for ſuperior acuteneſs, diſcovered only in the degra- 
dation of their ſpecies, or cenſure of their country. - 
- Defamation is ſufficiently copious. The general lam- 

pooner of mankind may find long exerciſe for his zeal 
or wit in the defects of nature, the vexations of life, rhe 
follies of opinion, and the corruptions of practice. But 
fiction is eaſier than diſcernment; and moſt of theſe wri-, 
ters ſpare themſelves the labour of enquiry, and exhauſt 
their virulence upon imaginary crimes, which as they 

never exiſted, can never be amended. _ 125 

That the painters find no encouragement among the 
Engliſh for many other works than portraits, has been 
imputed to national ſelfiſhneſs. It is vain, ſays the ſa- 
_ tyriſt, to ſet before any Engliſhman the ſcenes of land- 
ſcape, or the heroes of hiſtory; nature and antiquity are 
nothing in his eye; he has no value but for himſelf, nor 
deſires any copy but of his own form. 75 
| Whoever is delighted with his own picture muſt de- 
rive his pleaſure from the pleaſure of another. Every 
man is always preſent to himſelf, and has, therefore, 
little need of his own reſemblance, nor can defire it, but 
for the ſake of thoſe whom he loves, and by whom he 
hopes to be remembered, This uſe of the art is a na- 
tural and reaſonable conſequence of affection; and though, 
like other human actions, it is often complicated with 

3 yet even ſuch pride is more laudable, than that 
by which palaces are covered with pictures, that, how- 
ever excellent, neither imply the owner's virtue nor ex- 
THE HE is; e - „„ 
Genius is chielly exerted in hiſtorical piltures, and 


ployed in diffuſing 
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the art of the painter of portraits is often loſt in the ob- 
 ſcurity of his ſubject. But it is in painting as in life; 
what is greateſt is not always beſt, I ſhould grieve to 
| fee Reynolds transfer to heroes and to goddeſſes, to empty 


ſplendour and to airy fiction, that art which is now em» 
Fendfhi „in reviving tenderneſs, in 

quickening the affeQions of the abſent, and continuing 
the preſence of the dead. 8 . 5 
et in a nation great and opulent there is room, and 


ought to be patronage, for an art like that of painting 
through all its diverſities; and it is to be wiſhed, that 


the reward now offered for an hiſtorical picture ws 4 
cite an honeſt emulation, and give beginning to an Eng- 
liſh ſchool. de eee, 
It is not very eaſy to find an action or event that can be 


_ efficaciouſly repreſented by a painter. 


He muſt have an action, not ſucceſſive, dun 10 aa. 
taneous; far the time of a picture is a ſingle moment. 


For this reaſon, the death of Hercules cannot well be = 
painted, though at the firſt view it flatters the imagi- 
nation with very glittering ideas; the gloomy mountain, 


overhanging the ſea, and covered with trees, ſome bend - 


ing to the wind, and*ſome torn from their roots by the |} 
raging hero; the violence with which he rends from 


his ſhoulders the invenomed garment; the propriety with 


which his muſcular nakedneſs may be diſplayed; the 
death of Lycas whirled from the promontory; the gt» 
gantic preſence of Philoctetes; the blaze of the fatal 


pile, which the deities behold with grief and terror from 


All theſe images fill the mind, bur will not compoſe 
a picture, becauſe they cannot be united in a ſingle ma- 
ment. Hercules muſt have rent his fleſh at one time, 


and toſſed Lycas into the air at another; he muſt firſt 


tear up the trees, and then lie down upon the pile. 


The action muſt be circumſtantial and diſtinct. There 


is a paſſage in the Iliad which cannot be read without 
ſtrong emotions. A Trojan prince, ſeized hy Achilles 
in the battle, falls at his feet, and in moving terms ſup- 
PPTP 


— 
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variety. 5 | 2 
A much nobler aſſemblage may be furniſhed by the 


death of Epaminondas. The mixture of gladneſs and 
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plicates for life. © How can a wretch like ches, ſays 


the havghty Greek, entreat to live, when thou knoweſt 


that the time muſt come when Achilles is to die?“ 
This cannot be painted, becauſe no peculiarity of atti- 


tude or diſpoſition can ſo ſupply the place of language as 


to impreſs the ſentiment. "8 | 
The event painted muſt be ſuch as excites paſſion, and 


different paſſions in the ſeveral actors, or a tumult of con- 
tending paſſions in the chief. | v. 


— 


Yr ge % 3 
Perhaps the diſcovery of Ulyſſes by his nurſe is of this \Þ| / 
kind. The ſurprize of the nurſe mingled with joy; 


that of Ulyſſes checked by prudence, and clouded 94 


ſolicitude; and the diſtinctneſs of the action by whic 
the ſcar is found; all concur to complete the ſubject. 


But the pictures, having only two figures, will want 


* 


grief in the face of the meſſenger who brings his dying 


general an account of the · victory; the various paſſions 


of the attendants; the ſublimity of compoſure in the hero. 


while the dart is by his own command drawn from his 


fide, and the faint gleam of ſatisfaction that diffuſes 


_ itſelf over the languor of death; are worthy of thay 
pencil which yet 1 do not with to ſee employed upon 


them 


If the deſign were not too multifarious and extenſive. 
I-ſhould wiſh that our painters would attempt the diſ- 
ſolution of the parliament by Cromwell. The point of 
time may be choſen when Cromwell, looking round the 
pandæmonium with contempt, ordered the bauble to be 


taken away; and Harriſon laid hands on the Speaker, to 


drag him from the chair. | 


| The various appearances, which rage, and terror, and 
aſtoniſhment, and guilt, might exhibit in the faces of 
that hateful aſſembly, of whom the principal perſons 


may be faithfully drawn from portraits or prints; the 


Irreſolute repugnance of ſome, the hypocritical ſubmiſ- 
fion of others, the ferocious inſolence of Cromwell, the 


rugged 


„ 


> 


\ c 


nion could be contrived, make a picture 
variety, and irreſiſtible inftru®tion. I 
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: had nen of Harriſon, and the 1 epd 


of, fear and wickedneſs; would, if ſome oF diſpo- 
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1 A Idler, 7 + 

I AM- encouraged, by the notice ou have taken of 
eee Broom, to repreſent the miſeries which I ſuffer 
from a ſpecies of tyranny which, I believe, is'not my 


- uncommon, though perhaps it may have eſcaped the ob- 
ſervation of thoſe wk 


converſe little with fine n or 
ſee them only in their publie characters. 

To this method of venting my vexation I am the more 
inclined, becauſe if I do not complain to you, I. muſt 


burſt in ſilence; for my miſtreſs has teazed me and teiz- 


ed me till I can hold no longer, and yet J muſt not tell 


her of her tricks. The girls that live in common ſervices | 


can quarrel, and give warning, and find other places; 


but we that live with great ladies, if we onee offend them, | 
have nothing left but to return into the country. 

I am waiting-maid to a lady, who keeps the beſt com- 
pany, and is ſeen at every place of faſhionable reſort. I 
am envied by all the maids in the ſquare, for few coun- 
teſſes leave off ſo many cloaths as my miſtreſs, and no- 


body ſhares with me: ſo that I ſupply two families in the J 
2 with finery for the affizes and horſe · races, beſides 1 


wear myſelf. The ſteward and houſe-keeper 
have joined againſt me to procure my removal, that they 
may advance a relation of their own ; but their deſigns 


are found out by my lady, who ſays I mantis eee 
for ſhe will never have dowdies about he.. 


— would think, Mr. Idler, like others, chat I am. 
„ and _ well be contented with my lot. But. 
15 will ped you. My lady has an odd humour. She ne- 


ver orders any thin a dest words, for ſhe loves a ſharp 
. girl that can take hin, | 


I would 


5 


mei tim. 


I Would not have 2 ſuſpect that ſhe has any thing to 
hint which ſhe is aſhamed to ſpeak at length, for none 
can have greater purity of ſentiment, or rectitude of in- 
tention. She has nothing to hide, yet nothing will ſhe 
tell. She always gives her directions obliquely and allu- 
ſſvely, by the mention of ſomething relative or conſequen- 
tial, without any other purpoſe than to execiſe my acute- 
neſs and her own. 8 : ” 75 
It is impoſſible to give a notion of this ſtyle otherwiſe 
than by examples. One night, when ſhe had ſet writ= |. 
ing letters till it was time to be dreſſed, Molly, faid ſhe, | * 
the ladies are all to be at court to-night in white aprons.” 
When ſhe means that I ſhould fend to order the chair, 
the ſays, © I think the ſtreets are clean, I may venture to 
walk. When ſhe would have ſomething put into its 
palace, ſhe bids me lay it on the floor.“ If ſhe would 
have me ſnuff the candles, the aſks © whether I think her 
© eyes are like a cat's?” If ſhe thinks her chocolate delay- 
ed, ſhe talks of the benefit of abſtinence, If any needle- 
work is forgotten, ſhe ſuppoſes that I have heard of the 
lady who died by pricking her finger”  _ 3 
She always imagines that I can recall every thing paſt 
from a ſingle word. If ſhe wants her head from the | 
' milliner, ſhe only ſays, Molly, you know Mrs. Tape.” 
If ſhe would have the mantua-maker ſent for, ſhe re- 
marks © that Mr. Taffaty, the mercer, was here laſt 
week.” She ordered, a fortnight ago, that the firſt time 
ſhe was abroad all day I ſhould chuſe her a new ſett 
of coffee - cups at the china-ſhop: of this ſhe reminded me 
yeſterday, as ſhe was going down ſtairs, by ſaying, * You 
5.can't find your way now to Pall- mall. 
All this would never vex me, if, by increaſing m) 
trouble, ſhe ſpared her own; but, dear Mr. Idler, is it 
not as gaſy to ſay coffee-cups, as Pall-mall, and to tell 
me in plain words what I am to do, and when it is to be 
done, as to torment her own head with the labour of 
finding hints, and mine with that of yaa ray them? 
When firſt I came to this lady, I had nothing like the 
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T have much time to read; ſo that of late I ſeldom. have 


miſſed her. meaning; but when ſhe firſt t ne, I was 


an ignorant girl; and ſhe, who, as is very common, con- 


1 * 
. T - 


founded want of knowledge with want of underſtand- 
ing, began once to deſpair of e Serge to any thing, 


becauſe, when I came into her chamber at at the call of 


her bell, ſhe aſked me, Whether we lived in Zembla,” - 
and I did not gueſs the meaning of her enquiry; but 


modeſtly anſwered, that I could not tell.” She had 


happened to ring onee when I did not hear her, and 


meant to. put me in mind of that country, where ſounds 
are ſaid to be congealed by the froſm. 


Another time, as I was dreſſing her head, n. 


to talk on a ſudden of Meduſa, and ſnakes and men turn- 


ed into ſtone, and maids that, if they were not Watched, 
would let their miſtreſſes be Gorgons. I looked round 
me, half frightened, and quite bewildered; till at laſt, find- 
ing that ber literature was thrown away upon me, the bid 
me, with great vehemence, reach the curling-irons. 


It is not without ſome indignation, Mr. Idler, that I 


diſcover, in theſe artifices of vexation, ſomething worſe 
than foppery or caprice; a mean delight in ſuperiority, 


which knows itſelf in no danger of reproof or ſition; 


a a cruel pleaſure, in feeing the perplexity of a mind oblig- 


ed to find what is ftudiouſly concealed ;' and a mean in- 


dulgence of petty malevolence, in the ſharp cenſure of in- 


voluntary, and very often of inevitable, failings. When, 


beyond her expectation, I hit upon her meaning, I can 


eive a ſudden cloud of diſappointment ſpread over her 
„and have ſometimes been afraid left I ſhavld loſe 
her favour by underſtanding her when ſhe means to puz- 


le me. oe N A = 
This day, however, ſhe has conquered my ſagacityx. 
When Ne ent out of her dreſſing- room, — Le 4 
thing, but. Molly, you know ;* and haſtened to her 
_ chariot. What I am to know is yet a ſecret; but if I 
do not know, before ſhe comes back, what I yet have no 
means of diſcovering, ſhe will make my dullneſs a pre- 


tence for a fortnight's ill humour, treat me as a creature 


___ \ devoid 


. 
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devoid of the faculties neceſſary to the common duties of 


an 2 


Lamp 8 
Tour humble ſervant, 5 
Mol Quick. 
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Mr. Idler, 35% ᷑œ œVHKHVKAT Tm 
1 AM the unfortunate wife of a Gty wit, and. cannot 
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expiration of his apprenticeſhip; we put our money toge- 
ther, and furniſhed a large and ſplendid ſhop, in which 
he was for five years and a half diligent and civil. The 


beginners, was continued by confidence and eſteem; one 


5 counter from morning to night. Fe 
Thus every day increaſed our wealth and our re 


the Exchange by hundred thouſand pounds men ; and 
whenever I went to any of the Halls, the wives of the 
aldermen made me low courtefies. We always took up 


ments by draughts upon our banker. 1 
Fou will eaſily believe that I was well enough pleaſed 
with my condition; for what happineſs can be greater 


not deny, that, imagining myſelf likely to be in a ſhort 
time the Sheriff's Lady, Forcke off my acquaintance with 
ſome of my neighbours, and adviſed my huſband to wa 


— 


life, and perhaps give the next gown to the houſe-keeper. 


1 but think that my caſe may deſerve equal compaſſion 
with any of thoſe which have been repreſented in your 


* . | 
I married my huſband within three months after the : 


notice which curioſity or kindneſs commonly beſtows on 


_ cuſtomer, pleaſed with his treatment and his bargain, re- 
commended another; and we were buſy behind the 
tion. My huſband was often invited to dinner —— on 


our notes before the day, and made all confiderable pay- 


than that of growing every day richer and richer? I will 


4 


. ou Of? bon 1 fore 
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good company, and not to be ſeen with men that were 5 
. worth. nothing. | | 


In time he found that ale diſagreed with his conſtitu- 


tion, and went every night to drink his pint at a tavern, 


where he met with a ſet of criticks, who diſputed upon 


the merit of the different theatrical performers. B 
theſe idle follows he was taken to the play, which at fir 
be did not ſeem much to heed; for he owned, that he very 
ſeldom knew what they. were doing, and that, while his 

e pgs would let him alone, he was commonly _ 


ing on his laſt bargain. 5 
Having once gone, however, he went again and again, 


though I often told him that three ſhillings were thrown 
away; at laſt he grew uneaſy if he miſled a night, and 
importuned me to go with him. I went to a tragedy 


which they called Macbeth, and, when I came home, 


told him, that I could not bear to ſee men and women 


make themſelves fuch fools, by pretending to be witches 
and ghoſts, generals and kings, and to walk in their ſleep 
when they were as much' awake as thoſe that looked at 
them. He told me that I muſt get higher notions, and 


that a play was the moſt rational of all entertainments, 
_ a proper to relax the mind after the buſineſs of 
the day. 15 5 | 


By degrees he gained knowledge of ſome of 13 play- 


ers; and, when the play was over, very frequently treated 


them with ſuppers, for which he was admitted to ſtand 


behind the ſcenes. 


diſputes. 


1 
* 


"He ſoon Dein de lots. fore of d W bows.in | 


the ſame folly, and was for one winter very diligent in 
his attendance on the rehearſals; but of this ſpecies of 
 idleneſ(s he grew weary, and ſaid, that the play was no- 
thing without the company. i 


His ardeur for the diverſion of the evening increaſ- 


ed; he bought a ſword, and paid five ſhillings a night 
to fit in the boxes; he went ſometimes into a place which 


he calls the green-room, where all the wits of the age 
aſſemble; and, when he had been there, could do nothing, 
for two or three days, but repeat their jeſts, er tell their 
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He has now loſt his regard for every thing but the 
play-houſe; he invites, three times a week, one or other 
to drink claret, and talk of the drama. His firſt care 
in the N is to read the play - bills; and, if he re- 
members any lines of the tragedy which is to be repre- 
ſented, walks about the ſhop, repeating them ſo loud, 
and with ſuch ſtrange geſtures, that the paſſengers gather 
round the door. CFCCCCCCVVVTT nn, 
His greateſt. pleaſure, when I married him, was to 
hear the ſituation of his ſhop commended, and to be- 
told how many eſtates have been get in it by the ſame | 
trade; but of late he grows peeviſh at any mention of 
buſineſs, and delights in nothing ſo much as to be told 
that he {peaks like Moſſe p. 
Among his new aſſociates, he has learned another lan- 
guage, and ſpeaks in ſuch a ſtrain, that his neighbours 
cannot underſtand him. If a cuſtomer talks longer than 
he is willing to hear, he will complain that he has been 
excruciated with unmeaning verboſity; he laughs at the 
letters of his friends for their tameneſs of expreſſion, and 
often declares himſelf weary of attending to the minutiææ 
of a ſhop. On OD 8 
It is well for me that I know how to keep a book, 
for of late he is ſcarcely ever in the way. Since one of 
his friends told' him that he had a genius for tragick 
poetry, he has locked himſelf in an upper room fix or 
ſeven hours a day; and when I carry him any paper to 
be read or ſigned, I hear him talking vehemently to him- 
ſelf, ſometimes of love and beauty, ſometimes of friend- 
ſhip and virtue, but more frequently of liberty, and his 
country. | CCF 
I would gladly, Mr. Idler, be informed what to think 
of a ſhopkeeper, who is inceſſantly talking about liberty; 
a word, which, fince his acquaintance with polite life, 
my huſband has always in his mouth; he is, on all oc- 
caſions, afraid of our liberty, and declares his reſolution 
to hazard all for liberty. What can the man mean? I am 
ſure he has liberty enough; it were better for him and 
me if his liberty was leſſened. © | 
Hie has a friend, whom he calls a critick, that comes 


N . 
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rkwice a week to read what he is writing This critick 
tells him that his piece is a little irregular, but that ſome 


. 
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detached ſcenes. will ſhine prodigiouſly, and that in the 


character of Bombulus he is wonderfully great. My 8 


ſcribbler then ſqueezes his hand, calls him the beſt of 


friends, thanks him for his. ſincerity, and tells him that 
he hates to be flattered. _ I have reaſon to believe that he 


ſeldom parts with his dear friend without lending him 


two guineas, and am afraid that he gave bail for him 5 
three days ago. | wy 


4 


By this courſe of life our credit as traders is leſſened; 


and I cannot forbear to ſuſpect, that my huſband's ho-. 


nour as a wit is not much advanced, for he ſeems to be 


always the loweſt of the company, and is afraid to. tell 


his opinion till the reſt have ſpoken. When he was 
behind his counter, he uſed to be briſk, active, and jocu- 
lar, like a man that knew what he was doing, and did 
not fear to look another in the face; but among wits and 
eriticks he is timorous and aukward, and hangs down . 


his head at his own table. Dear Mr. Idler, perſuade 
him, if you can, to return once more to his native ele- 


ment, Tell him, that wit will never make him rich, 
but that there are places where riches will aways make a 
_ [T am, Sir, &. 


7 DnBERAH GINGER, | 


THERE is no kind of idleneſs, by which we are ſo 
1 eaſily ſeduced, as that which dignifies itſelf by the 
- appearance of buſineſs, and by 8 "917 the loiterer ima» . 
ine that he has ſomething to do which muſt not be neg- 
ected, keeps him in perpetual agitation, and hurries him 
rapidly from place to place. VVV 
He that fits ſtill, or repoſes himſelf upen a couch, na 
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more deceives himſelf than he deceives others; he knows 

that he is doing nothing, and has no other ſolace of his 

_ infignificance than the reſolution, which the lazy hourly 
make, of changing his mode of life. 
To do nothing, every man is aſhamed; and to do 

much, almoſt ay man is unwilling or afraid. Innu- 
merable expedients have therefore been invented, to pro-: 
duce motion without labour, and employment without 
ſolicitude. The greater part of thoſe whom the kind- 
neſs of fortune has left to their own direction, and 


whom want does not keep chained to the counter or 


the plow, play throughout life with the ſhadows of 
' buſineſs, and know not at laſt what they have been 
doing. : %%% $37 TGT; 
| Theſe imitators of action are of all denominations. 
Some are ſeen at every auction without intention to pur- - 
_ chaſe; others appear punctually at the Exchange, though 
they are known there only by their faces. Some are 
always making parties, to viſit collections for which they 
have no taſte; and ſome neglect every pleaſure and every 
duty, to hear queſtions, in which they have no intereſt, 
debated in parliament. 155 N 
Theſe men never appear more ridiculous than in the 
diſtreſs which they imagine themſelves to feel, from ſome 
accidental interruption of thoſe empty purſuits. A tiger 


newly impriſoned is indeed more formidable, but not 


more angry, than Jack Tulip with-held from a floriſt's 
feaſt, or Tom Diſtich hindered from ſeeing the firſt re- 
preſentation of a play. % ¾ C 
As political affairs are the higheſt and moſt extenſive 
of temporal concerns; the mimick of a politician is more 
buſy and important than any other trifler. Monſieur le 
Noir, a man who, without property or importance in any 
corner of the earth, has, in the preſent confuſion of the 
world, declared himſelf a ſteady adherent to the French, 
is made miſerable by a wind that keeps back the packet · 
boat, and ſtill more miſerable by every account of a Ma- 
louin privateer caught in his cruize. He knows well 
chat nothing can be done or ſaid by him which can pro- 


duce 


; 
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duce any effect but that of laughter, that he can neither 
haſten nor retard good or evil, that his joys and ſorrows 
have ſcarcely any partakers; yet ſuch is his zeal, and ſuch 
his curioſity, that he wopld run barefooted to Graveſend, 
for the ſake of knowing firſt that the Engliſh had loſt a 
tender, and would ride out to meet every mail from the 
Continent if he might be permitted to open it. 
Learning is generally confeſſed to be defireable, and 
there are ſome who fancy themſelves always buſy in ac- 
quiring it. Of theſe ambulatory ſtudents, one of the 
moſt buſy is my friend Tom Reftleſs. e. 
Tom has long had a mind to be a man of knowledge, 
but he does not care to ſpend much time among authors; 
for he is of opinion that few books deſerve the labour of 
peruſal, that they give the mind an unfaſhionable caſt, 
and deſtroy that freedoin of thought and eaſineſs of man- 
ners indiſpenſably requiſite to acceptance in the world, 
Tom has therefore found another way to wiſdom, When 
he riſes he goes into a coffee-houſe, where he creeps ſo 
near to men whom he takes to be reaſoners as to hear 
their diſcourſe, and endeavours to remember ſomething 
which, when it has been ſtrained through Tom's head, 
is ſo near to nothing, that what it ence. was cannot be 
_ diſcovered. . This he carries round from friend to fried 
through a circle of viſits, till hearing what each ſays upon 
the queſtion, he becomes able at dinner to fay a little 
himſelf; and, as every great genius relaxes himſelf among 
his inferiors, meets with ſome who wonder how ſo young 
à man can talk ſo wiſely. © - „„ 
At night he has a new feaſt prepared for his intellects; 
he always runs to a diſputing ſociety, or a ſpeaking club, 
where he half hears what, if he had heard the whole, 
he would but half underſtand; goes home pleaſed with 
the conſciouſneſs of a day well ſpent, lies down full of 
Ideas, and riſes in the morning empty as before. 
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I SUPPED three nights ago with my friend Will Mar- 
vel. His affairs obliged him lately to take a journey 
into Devonſhire, from which he has juſt returned. He 
knows me to be a very patient hearer, and was glad of 
my company, as it gave him an opportunity of diſbur- 
thening himſelf by a minute relation of the caſualties of 
his expedition. 3 . 
Will is not one of thoſe who go out and return witx 
mw nothing to tell, He has a ftory of his travels, which 
| will ſtrike a home-bred citizen with horror, and has in 
| ten days ſuffered ſo often the extremes of terror and joy, 
that he is in doubt whether he ſhall ever again expoſe 
either his body or mind to ſuch danger and fatigue. . - 
When he left London the morning was bright, and 
2 fair day was promiſed. But Will is born to ſtruggle 
with difficulties. That happened to him, which has 
ſometimes, perhaps, happened to others, Before he had 
gone more than ten miles, it began to rain. What courſe 
was to be taken? His ſoul diſdained to turn back. He 
did what the King of Pruſſia might have done: he flap- 
| ped his hat, buttoned up his cape, and went forwards, 
fortifying his mind by the ſtoical conſolation, that what - 
ever is violent will be ſhort. „„ it 3. 
His conftancy was not long tried: at the diſtance of 
about half a mile he ſaw an inn, which he entered wet 
and weary, and found civil treatment and proper refreſh- 
ment. After a reſpite of about two hours he looked 
= abroad, and ſeeing the ſky clear, called for his horſe, 
and paſſed the firſt ſtage without any other memorable 
.accident. . 5 | F 
Will conſidered, that labour muſt be relieved by plea- 
ſiure, and that the ſtrength which great undertakings re- 
1 quire muſt be maintained by copious nutriment; he there- 
fore ordered himſelf an elegant ſupper, drank two bottles 
of claret, and paſſed the beginning of the night in found | 
27 geep but weking before light, was fore warned of = | 
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troubles of the next day, by a ſhower beating againſt his - 


windows with ſuch violence as to threateh the diffolution 


of nature. When he aroſe, he found what he expected, 


that the country was under water. He joined himſelf, 
however, to a company that was travelling the ſame way, 


and came ſafely to the place of dinner, though every ſtep 5 


of his horſe daſhed the mud into the air. . 
In the afternoon, haying parted from his company, he 
ſet forward alone, and paſſed many collections of water, 


of which it was impoſſible to gueſs the depth, and which 


he now cannot review without ſome cenſure of his own 


Taſhneſs; but what a man undertakes he muſt perform, | 


and Marvel hates a coward at his heart. 
Few that lie warm in their bed think what others un- 


— Fe 


dergo, who have perhaps been as tenderly educated, and 


have as acute ſenſations, as themſelves. My friend was 
now to lodge the ſecond night almoſt fifty miles from 
home, in a houſe which he never had ſeen before, among 
people to whom he was totally a ſtranger, not knowing 
whether the next man he ſhould meet would prove good 
or bad; but ſeeing an inn of a good appearance, he rode 
reſolutely into the yard; and, knowing that reſpeCt is 
often paid in proportion as it is claimed, delivered his in- 
junction to the hoſtler with ſpirit, and entering the houſe 
called vigorouſly about him. | 


On the third day up roſe the ſun and Mr. Marvel. 5 
His troubles and his dangers were now ſuch as he wiſhes 


no other man ever to encounter. The ways were leſs 
- frequented, and the country more thinly inhabited. He 


rode many a lonely hour through mire and water, and 


met not a ſingle ſoul for two miles together with whom 
he could exchange a word. He cannot deny that, look- 


ing round upon the dreary region, and ſeeing nothing 
but bleak fields and naked trees, hills obſcured by fogs, 
and flats covered with inundations, he did for ſome time 
ſuffer melancholy to prevail upon him, and wiſhed him- 

. * ſelf again ſafe at home. One comfort he had, which was, 


to confider that none of his friends were in the ſame dif- 


treſs, for whom, if they had been with him, he ſhould 
have ſuffered more than {or himſelf; he could not 5 | 
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tled in an eaſier condition, who, ſurrounded like him with 


Amid theſe reflections he came to a town and found 


and deſolation. 
upon him. He then repented the weak indulgence in 


interval of reſt : yet he went forward along a path which 
he could no longer ſee, ſometimes ruſhin ſuddenly · into 
Water, and ſometimes incumbered with nf clay, ignorant 
 whither he was going, and uncertain wheeher his next 
ſtep might not be the laſt. 

In this diſmal gloom of nocturnal peregrination his 
horſe unexpectedly ſtood Kill. 
relations of the inſtinct of horſes; and was in doubt what 
danger might be at hand. Sometimes he fancied that he 


that a dead body lay acroſs the track. He fat ſtill awhile 


and explore the.darkneſs, out ſtepped a man with a lan- 
tern, and opened the turnpike. 
town, arrived in ſafety, and flept in quiet. 


climbed and deſcended 
tremble to look; he paſſed marſhes like the Serbonian bog 


the current roared like the Egre of the Severn; or ven- 
tured himſelf on bridges that trembled under him, from 
which he looked down on foaming whirlpools, or dread- 


face, and the tempeſt howling in his ears. 
Such are the colours in which Marvel paints his ad- 


e 


3 * 


bear ſometimes to conſider how happily the Idler is ſet- | 
Ni terrors, could have done nothing but lie down and die. 

a dinner, which diſpoſed him to mere chearful ſentiments : 
but the joys of life are ſhort, and its miſeries are long; . 
he mounted and travelled fifteen miles more through dirt 
At laſt the ſun ſet, and all the 8 of 1 came : 


which he had gratified himſelf at noon with too long an 


Marvel had heard many 


was on the bank of a river till and deep, and ſometimes 
to recollect his thoughts; and as he was about to alight 7 
He hired a guide to the 


The reſt of his journey was nothing but danger. He 
recipices on which vulgar mortals 


where armies whole have ſunk; he forded rivers where 


ful abyſſes; he wandered over houſeleſs hearths, amidft 
all the rage of the elements, with the ſnow driving in his 


'ventures. He has accuſtomed himſelf to ſounding words 

| nd hyperb »lical images, till he has loſt the power of true 

r | 9 8 a road through which the heavieſt car- ' 
e 


. 
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rien paſs without difficulty, and the poſt-boy every day 
d night goes and returns, he meet with hardſhips Ie 
thoſe which are endured in Siberian deſerts, and miſſes 
nothing. of romantic danger but a giant and a dragon. 
When his dreadful ſtory is told in proper terms, it is 
only that the way was dirty in winter, and that he-ex- 


perienced the common viciſſitudes of rain and ſunſhine.” Fe: 
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(PHE character of Mr. Marvel has raiſed the merri- ” 


ment of ſome and the contempt of others, who do 


_ ſufficiently conſider how often they hear and practiſe # : 9 


the ſame arts of exaggerated narration 
There is not, perhaps, among the multitudes of all 
conditions that ſwarm upon the earth, a ſingle man Who 
does not believe that he has ſomething extraordinary to 
relate of himſelf; and who does not, at one time or other, ' _ 
ſummon the attention of his friends to the caſualties of 


his adventures and the viciffitudes of his fortune; ca- 
ſualties and viciſſitudes that happen alike in lives uni- 


form and diverſified ; to the mander of armies, and 


the writer at a deſk; to the ſailor who refigns himſelf to 
_ the wind and water, and the farmer whole longeſt Jour- 
ney is to the market. e 


x 
8 
o 


In the preſent ſtare of the world man may paſs through 
Shakſpeare's ſeyen ſtages of life, and meet nothing fingu- 


lar or wonderful. But ſuch is every man's attention to 


' himſelf, that what is common and unheeded when it is 


only ſeen, becomes remarkable and peculiar when we 
P Cr a 
It is well enough known to be according to the uſual * . 
proceſs- of nature, that men ſhould ficken and recover, 
that ſome deſigns ſhould ſucceed and others miſcarry, 
that friends ſhould be ſeparated and meet again, that 
ſome ſhould be made angry by endeavours to pleaſe them, 


and ſome be pleaſed when no care has been uſed to gain 


come 
* 5 
1 
* 


come together by chance, like each other ſo well as to 
commence acquaintance, improve acquaintance into fond- + 
neſs, increaſe or extinguiſh fondneſs by marriage, and 
have children of different degrees of intel 

ſome of whom die before their parents, and others ſurvive 
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them. 


caſe; ſome unuſual concurrence of events has appeared, 
which made him more happy or more miſerable than 


other mortals; for in pleaſures or calamities, however 
common, every one has comforts and afflictions of his 


It is certain that, without ſome artificial augmenta- 


tions, many of the pleaſures of life, and almoſt all its em- 
belliſhments, would fall to the ground. If no man was 


to expreſs more delight than he felt, thoſe who felt moſt 


would raiſe little envy. If travellers were to deſcribe 


the moſt laboured performances of art with the ſame 


coldneſs as they ſurvey them, all expectations of happi- 
neſs from change of place would ceaſe ; the pictures of 
Raphael would hang without ſpeCtators; and the gar- 
dens of Verſailles might be inhabited by hermits. All 
the pleaſure that is received ends in an opportunity f 
ſplendid falſhood, in the power of gaining notice by the 

_ diſplay of beauties which the eye was weary of behold- 
ng, and a hiſtory of happy moments, of which, in real- 


ity, the moſt happy was the laſt. 


The ambition of ſuperior ſenſibility and ſuperior elo- 
quence diſpoſes the lovers of arts to receive rapture at 
one time, and communicate it at another; and each la- 
bours firſt to impoſe upon himſelf, and then to propagate - 


the impoſture.  -—- 


Pain is leſs ſubject than pleaſure to caprices of expreſ- 


ſion. The torments of diſeaſe, and the grief for irre- 
mediable misfortunes, ſometimes are ſuch as no words 
can declare, and can only be fignified by groans, or ſobs, 
or inarticulate ejaculations. Man has from nature a 
made of utterance peculiar to pain; but he has none pe- 
WF . culiat to pleaſure, becauſe he never has e 
9 | A 7 uch 


ects and virtue, 


Vet let any man tell his own tory, and nothing of all 
$ this has ever befallen him according to the common or- 
der of things; ſomething has always diſcriminated his 
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or apy. „ 
It is nevertheleſs certain, that many, pains as well as 
| pleaſures are heightened by rhetorical affectation, and 
155 the picture is, for the moſt part, bigger than the 
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When we deſeribe our ſenſations of another's ſorrows, 
either in friendly or ceremonious condolence, the cuſtoms 

L of the world ſcarcely admit of rigid veracity. Perhaps 
dee fondeſt friendſhip would enrage oftener than com- 
fort, were the tongue on fuch occaſions faithfully to re- 
preſent the ſentiments of the heart: and I think the 
ſtricteſt moraliſt allows forms of addrefs to be uſed with- 


out much regard to their literal acceptation, when either 
reſpect or tenderneſs requires them, becauſe they are uni- 


_ verſally known to denote not the degree but the ſpeties 
of our ſentiments.” © RRB 


Nei 0 


But the ſame indulgence cannot be allowed to him w uo 
gaggravates dengers incurred or ſorrow endured by him 
| Fe. becauſe he darkens the proſpect of futurity, and 
- multiplies, the pains of our condition 8 uſeleſs terror. 
| Thoſe who magnify their delights are Tefs* criminal de- 
. | _ceivers, yet they raiſe hopes which are ſure to be diſap- 
| pointed. It would be undoubtedly beſt, if we could fee 3 
and hear every thing as it is, that nothing might be too 
| anxiouſly dreaded, or too ardently purſued, n. 
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FT. has been commonly remarked, that eminent men 
are leaſt eminent at home, that bright characters loſe _ 
much of their ſplendor at a nearer view, and many Who 
fill the world with their fame excite very little reverence © 
among thoſe that ſurround them in their domeſtick pri- 
„„ 3 „ 
JT To blame or to ſuſpect, is eaſy and natural. When 
dhe fact is evident, and the cauſe doubtful, ſome accu - 
ſation is always engendered between idleneſs and malig- 
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pal ity... This diſparity of general and familiar eſteem is 


* 


ing to our knowledge. When we ſee of a hero only his 
battles, or of a writer only his books, we have nothing to 

allay our ideas of their greatneſs. We conſider the one 
only as the guardian of his country, and the other only 
as the inſtructor of mankind, We have neither oppor- 
tunity nor motive to examine the minuter parts of their 

lives, or the leſs apparent peculiarities of their characters; 
we name them with habitual reſpect, and forget, what 
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therefore imputed to hidden vices, and to practices in- 
dulged in ſecret, but carefully covered from the publick 


E. A 


7 


Vice will indeed always produce contempt. The dig- 
nity of Alexander, though nations fell proſtrate before 


him, was certainly held in little veneration by the par- 


. | takers of his midnight reyels, who had ſeen him, in the 


* 0 


madneſs of wine, murder his friend, or ſet fire to the 


Perſian palace at the inſtigation of a harlot. And it is 
well remembered among us, that the avarice of Marl- 
borough kept him in ſubjection to his wife, while he was 
dreaded by France as her conqueror, and honoured by the 
— Operas his deere...” 4 od a G. 
| re is vice there muſt be want of 
' reverence, it is not reciprocally true, that when there is 
want of reverence there is always vice. That awe which 
great actions or abilities impreſs will be inevitably dimi- 
niſhed by acquaintance, though nothing either mean or 
criminal ſhould be found. Sr 5 


But though where the 


Ok men, as of every thing elſe, we muſt judge accord- 


we till continue to know, that they are men like other 
mortals. 2 | DR 


But ſuch is the conſtitution of the world, that much of | 
life muſt be ſpent in the ſame manner by the wiſe and the 


ignorant, the exalted and the low. Men, however diſ- 
tinguiſhed by external accidents or intrinfick qualities, 


have all the ſame wants, the ſame pains, and, as far as 
the ſenſes are conſulted, the ſame pleaſures. The petty 


cares and petty duties are the ſame in every ſtation to 


every underſtanding, and every hour brings ſome occafion 
on which we all, ſink to the common level. We oh all 
VVV d a0 | 


* ov . 
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open the golden cavern. 
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| nv 6. 
naked till we are dreſſed, and hungry till we are fed; 


and the General's triumph and Sage's diſputation, end, 
like the humble labours of the Smith or Plowman, in a 


dinner or in fleep, . | . Eos reg ee lg RT Gl 
Thoſe notions which are to be collected by reaſon in 
oppoſition to the ſenſes, will ſeldom ſtand forward in the 


mind, but lie treaſured in the remoter repoſitories; of 


memory, to be found only when they are ſought; What⸗ 
ever any man may have written or done, his precepts or 


his valour will ſcarcely overbalance the unimportant 


uniformity which runs through his time. We do not 


eaſily conſider him as great, whom our own eyes ſhew us 
to be little; nor labour to keep preſent to oùr thoughts 

the latent excellencies of him who ſhares with us all our 
wWeakneſſes and many of our follies; who like us is de- 
lighted with flight amuſements, buſied with trifling em- 


*, 


ployments, and diſturbed by little vexationss. . 


Great powers cannot be exerted but when great exi- 
3 make them neceſſary. Great exigencies can 
happen but ſeldom; and therefore thoſe qualities which 


have a claim to the veneration of mankind, lie hid, for 


the moſt part, like ſubterranean treaſures, over which 
the foot paſſes as on common ground, till neceſſity breaks 
ee e 04 I 
In the ancient celebrations of victory, a ſlave was placed 
on the triumphal car, by the ſide of the General, Who 
reminded him by a ſhort ſentence, that he was a man. 


Whatever danger there might be leſt a leader, in his 
| paſſage to the capitol, ſhould forget the frailties of his 


nature, there was ſurely no need of ſuch an admonition 3 


the intoxication could not have continued long; he 
would have but a few hours at home before ſome of his 


dependents would have forgot his greatneſs, and ſhewn 


him, that notwithſtanding his laurels, he was yet a man. 
There are ſome who try to eſcape this domeſtic degra-— 
dation, by labouring to appear always wiſe, or always 


great; but he that ſtrives againſt nature will for ever 
ſtrive in vain. To be grave of mien and flow of ut 


terance, to look with folicitude and ſpeak with heſi- 
tation, is attainable at will; but the ſhew of wiſdom is 


r 0 _ ridiculous 
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ridiculous when there fs nothing to cauſe doubt, as that 
of valour where there is nothing to be feared: | 
A man, who has duly conſidered the condition! of his 
being, will contentedly yield to the courſe of things: 


he will not pant for diſtinction where diſtinction would 
imply no merit; but though on great occaſions he may 


common en not to be leſs. ; 
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THE ph cp of eigen, 0 or. the 6 of 
lawful pleaſure, has been conſidered by almoſt every 
nation, from the remoteſt ages, as the higheſt exaltation 
of human virtue; and all have agreed to pay reſpe&. and 
veneration to thoſe- who abſtained, from- the delights of 
| 1 even when Gay: did not cenſure thoſe who enjoyed 
The general voice of mankind, civil and. barbarous, 


„ 


that neither can be made happy by its proper gratifica- 
tions, but at the expence of the other; that a pampered 
body will darken the mind, and an enlightened mind 
will macerate the body. And none have failed to confer 
their eſteem on thoſe who prefer intellect to ſenſe, who 
controul their lower by their higher faculties, and forget 
the wants and deſires of animal life for rational Miau 
| fitions or pious contemplations. 

The earth has ſcarce a country fo far advanced to- 


claſſes, where ſome orders of men or women are not diſ- 
tinguiſhed by voluntary ſeverities, and . where the repu- 


the rigour of Mr eden and n ee wehe Pare 
mer FS f 4 3 145 K 23 84 
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wiſh to be greater than others, he will be fatisfied "hs N 


confeſſes that the mind and body: are at variance, and 


wards political regularity as to divide the inhabitants into 


tation of their ſanctity is not increaſed in proportion to 
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| When an opinon, to which there is no temptation of 


# 


: Ine; ſpreads wide and continues long, 'it may be rea- 
ſonably preſumed to have been infuſed by nature or die- 


tated by reaſon. It has often been obſerved that the fic- | 


tions of impoſture and alluſions of fancy, ſoon give Way 1 
to time and experience; and that nothing Keeps it 


8 ground but truth, Which gains e day new influence 2 
5 by new confirmation. 42 3 


But truth, when it is. reduced to practice, eaſily be- 


comes ſubject to caprice and imagination; and mauayx 
1 particular acts will be wrong, though their general Prin- 
Ciple be right. It cannot be denied that a juſt con viction 
wy bo the reſtraint neceſſary to be laid upon the appetites has 
1155 produced extravagant and unnatural modes of mortifi- 
cCation; and inſtitutions which, however favourably con- 
8 Hidered, will be found to violate nature without ome ; 
ing piety. 5 3 
But the Ales of eit den is not weakened in i. 1 
f elf by the errors of thoſe who miſinterpret or milapply * * 
it; the encroachment of the appetites upon the under= - 
#7 ſtanding 3 is hourly perceived, and the ſtate of thoſe whom 
ſiegnſuality has enſlaved is known to be in the higheſt de- 1 


TY deſpicable and wretched. I 
The dread of ſuch ſhameful expioity Ay juſtly . 


5 alangz; and wiſdom will endeavour to keep danger ata 
diſtance. By timely; caution and ſuſpicious vigilance 
- thoſe deſires' os be repreſſed, to which indulgence would 
_ ſoon give "abſol 

overcome, which, when they haye been a While accuf- 7 

_  tomed to victory, can no longer be reſiſted. 


ute dominion; | thoſe enemies may be 


Nothing is more fatal to happineſs or virtue, than that : 


1 . which flatters us with an opinion of our own . 
"oY ſtrength, and by aſſuring us that the power of retreat pre- 
cCipitates us into hazard. Some may. ſafely venture fur- 
tber than others into the regions of delight, lay them- 
| ſelves more open to the golden ſhafts of pleaſure, and 
advance nearer to the reſidence of the ſyrens; but he that 
: is beſt armed with conſtancy and reaſon, is yet vulnerable 
in one part or other; and to every man there is a point 
fixed, 2 which, if he EY he A: not eafily. * 
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return. It is certainly moſt wiſe, as it is mot fas to 
ſtop before he touches the utmoſt limit, ſince every 21 
of advance will more and more entice him to go forward, 
till he ſhall at laſt enter the receſſes of voluntuouſuels, 
and floth and deſpondency. cloſe the paſſage behind him. 

To deny early and inflexibly, is the only art of check- . 
ing the importunity of deſire, and of preſerving quiet and 
innocence. Innocent gratifications muſt be ſometimes 
withheld; he that complies with all lawful deſires will 
certainly loſe his empire over himſelf, and in time either 
ſubmit his reaſon to his wiſhes, and think all his deſires 
lawful, or diſmiſs his reaſon as troubleſome and in- 
truſive, and reſolve to ſnatch what he may en to 
wiſh, without enquiry about right and wrong. ty: 

No man, whoſe appetites are his maſters, can Dare 
form the duties of his nature with ftriftneſs and regu- 
larity; he that would be ſuperior to external influences 
muſt firſt become ſuperior to his own paſſions. 
When the Roman general, ſitting at ſupper n a 
plate of turnips before him, was ſolicited by large pre- 
ſents to betray his truſt, he aſked the meſſengers whe- 
ther he that could ſup on turnips was a man likely to 
| fell his country. Upon him who has reduced his ſenſes 

to obedience temptation has loſt its power; he is able to 
attend impartially to virtue, ad execute her commands 
without heſitation. 

To ſet the mind above the bee is the a + #4 
ſtinence: which one of the fathers obſerves: to be not a a 
virtue, but the ground-work of virtue. By forbearing 
to do what may innocently be done, we may add hourly 
new vigour or reſolution, and ſecure the power of re- 
ſiſtance when ne or inte ral! _ n Nen 
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